





COMMENT UNNECESSARY. 


“The Record’s’”’ Mail Circulation. 

Figures compiled at the Post-Office De- 
partment in Washington show that THE 
REcoRD led the newspapers of Philadel- 
phia in the amount of money paid in bulk, 
at pound rates, for postage upon mail 
circulation during the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1897. 

The amount paid by THE REcorD for 
postage upon its mail circulation during 
the year 1897 was $13,723.78. The 
amount paid by four of its morning con- 
temporaries during the year 1897 aggre- 
gated $18,607.87. 

During the first quarter of the current 
year, ended March 31, 1898, the amount 
paid by THE REcoRD for postage upon 
its mail circulation was $4,060.78. The 
amount paid by four of its morning con- 
temporaries during the same quarter ag- 
gregated $5,267.05. 

While the figures for the first quarter of 
the present year show a gratifying increase 
over the figures of the corresponding pe- 
riod last year, the increase for the quarter 
ending June 30 next will undoubtedly be 
much larger. In supplying the demand 
created by the war excitement, THE 
RECORD kas led all its contemporaries. 

Editorial from “The Record,” Fune g, 1898. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YorK, N. Y., Post-OFFicer, JUNE 29, 1893. 


VoL. XXIV. 


ADVERTISING BY EXHIBIT. 


Advertising by exhibit is excellent 
advertising. It is advertising reduced 
to first principles. If well done, it can 
not fail to be profitable. The object 
lesson is the lesson easiest learned and 
longest remembered. Instead of pict- 
ures and descriptions, it presents the 
article itself. It makes its appeal di- 
rectly to the senses. An exhibit at a 
fair or exposition, where the presence 
of a large number is certain, is gener- 
ally worth much more than it costs. 
It brings the advertiser face to face 
with the people to whom he wants to 
sell. The minds of these people are 
in a receptive attitude. They have 
come toseeandtolearn. There could 
be no better time to attract and hold 
their attention. 

Food show advertising is very ef- 
fective. It is surprising to see how 
people flock to food shows, and how 
eager they are to see and to. taste and 
to secure samples to take home with 
them. These people are not actuated 
by idle curiosity; neither do they go 
because they are hungry, or be- 
cause they expect to collect enough 
gimcracks to coldly furnish forth a 
luncheon table. They are women 
whose constant study is to provide 
something new or something exception- 
ally good to tempt the appetites of 
their families. They expect the food 
show to furnish them with a lot of in- 
formation—with enough pointers to 
enable them to give the family some- 
thing new for weeks. That this is a 
great opportunity for the man who has 
invented something new to eat goes 
without saying. 

There is one thing that the man who 
advertises by exhibit, by demonstra- 
tion or by giving away samples should 
be very careful to avoid. He should 
never yield to the temptation to dis- 
tribute samples that are even a little 
bit better than his goods will average. 
The effect of a great deal of this sort 
of advertising is totally nullified by 
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this prevalent practice. It is quite 
natural to want to put your best foot 
forward, but sometimes it’s bad policy. 
Suppose that you are introducing a 
new cracker. You give away a ton or 
so at a food show in Hackensack. 
They are just the very best crackers 
you know how to make—a good bit 
better than your crackers will average. 
The women of Hackensack unani- 
mously conclude that your crackers 
are the very best crackers that ever 
came out of acrackery. They besiege 
the grocers of Hackensack for your 
crackers. If they don’t sell them, 
they’ve simply got to get them. So 
far, so good—your advertising is hav- 
ing the effect you wanted to produce. 
But when they get the crackers, the 
women find that they aren’t up to the 


high standard the samples set. That 
will be your finish in Hackensack. 
The crackers may be good. They 


may be better crackers than anybody 
else can sell for the same money, but 
that makes no difference. The women 
feel that you have deceived them, and 
they’ll abuse you and your crackers 
until doomsday. 

Of course, every exhibit should be 
as tasteful and attractive as possible. 
No pains nor expense should be spared 
to draw people’s attention, to please 
them, and to make a favorable im- 
pression upon them. When samples 
are served or handed out, great care 
should be taken to do it in a pleasing 
manner. This is one way of putting 
your best foot forward that will have 
only good results. But putting your 
big apples at the top of the barrel, so 
to speak, will do you harm. 

An absolute essential to effective ad- 
vertising by exhibit is good literature. 
Every person who pauses to look, to 
taste, or to get a sample, should carry 
away some advertising matter. Itis a 
bad plan to have this matter in more 
than one piece. A man will take one 
piece of advertising and carry it away 
with him; but he thinks it’s altogether 
too much to expect him to accept sev- 
























eral. Ifhedoes take them, the chances 
are he will throw them away. A book- 
let is the best thing. Inabooklet you 
are able to tell a whole lot about your 
goods in very smallcompass. A good 
booklet is apt to be kept and carried 
home. Make your booklet short. Say 
what you have to say in as few words 
as possible, and use short, simple words. 
Have it printed in large, clear type, 
and use plenty of pretty pictures to 
help carry the reader along to the end. 
Don’t be afraid of spending money on 
the cover. A handsome cover design 
in colors will double the effectiveness 
of the booklet—twice as many people 
will keep it and read it. 

Exhibit advertising is an entering 
wedge—an introduction—and should 
be considered only as such. It is a 
very hard matter to get people to try 
anew thing. People are wedded to 
their old crackers. Your new cracker, 
by the usual advertising methods, 
would have to be advertised a long 
time before you could get people to 
try it. “The old crackers were good 
enough for mother, and they’re good 
enough for us. We strongly suspect 
that your new-fangled crackers are a 
delusion and a snare.” But when we 
find them at the food show we are per- 
fectly willing to try them. It doesn’t 
cost anything, and, besides, that’s what 
we came for. If we find that they are 
good, we buy them the next time the 
cracker jar runs dry. We tell Mrs. 
Brown and Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Rob- 
inson about them. Lots of other 
women who went to the food show do 
the same thing, and the result is that 
in a very short time, and at a com- 
paratively small cost, your crackers 
have obtained an excellent foothold in 
our community. 

But there are breakers ahead. Other 
people are after*our cracker trade. 
You won’t be allowed to hold your 
position without fighting for it. Your 
entering wedge was a good thing, but 
your task is not ended. By good ad- 
vertising by means of posters, circulars 
and newspaper space you must keep 
pegging away at the fact that your 
crackers are better than anybody’s 
crackers, or you’ll soon make the un- 
pleasant discovery that your advantage 
was only a temporary one. 

Advertising by exhibit stands, chro- 
nologically speaking, at the head of 
the line. But it is only one of the aux- 
iliary branches of the great art of good 
advertising. — 7he Billboard. 
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THE PHYSICIAN'S INFLUENCE. 

Reports from druggists indicate the power 
that is exerted by physicians on the sale of cer- 
tain proprietary articles. In the portions of 
this city from which these reports were secured 
Malted Milk, for instance, has four or five times 
as great a sale as Mellin’s Food. Yet Malted 
Milk has not been advertised generally. The 
secret is that its proprietors have been very 
industriously at work among the physicians, 
giving them free all of the product they can 
use. The Colorado Lithia Water people have 
been trying the same plan, in this city at least, 
but have not been able to cope with the gene- 
rous advertising done by Buffalo Lithia and 
Londonderry, both of which are given freely 
to physicians. However, the favor of the phys- 
ician who can be bought up in this manner is 
short-lived, and he is likely at any time to shift 
his indorsement over to another product for 
various reasons. The only safe plan for the 
manufacture: who is now enjoying such favor 
is to clinch the favor of the public by adver- 
tising generously, taking precaution first if pos- 
sible to get written indorsements from the 
physicians who now indorse his product. This 
is an opportunity they should not neglect while 
the time is ripe.—A dvertising Experience. 


A MYSTERY FOR SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

Now that the Post-Office Department has 
abolished the use of newspaper and periodical 
stamps, the curious would like to know what 
purpose was ever served by these stamps.— 
Newspaperdom., 
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“A MASTER OF ARTS.” 
































From the Original Painting, 
in the possession of P. & J. ARNOLD. 


A CORRESPONDENT of PRINTERS’ 
INK sends the announcement here re- 
produced, and says: 

Can any one call this a good advertisement ? 
Will it induce anybody to buy or even to re- 
member Arnold’s inks? Of what interest is it 
to the busy public that the original drawing is 
in the possession of P. & J. Arnold? Of all 
the advertisements of the month, I think this is 
the worst, 
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FOR RETAILERS. 


Messrs. Michaels, Stern & Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturers of 
clothing, issue a beautiful book con- 
cerning their wares. This brochure, 
written by Mr. Samuel Knopf, of 377 
Broadway, New York, contains a mass 
of good advice to retailers concerning 
advertising, which the Little School- 
master takes pleasure in appropriating 
and reproducing here: 

The idea that has obtained among retailers 
is that newspaper advertising, being expensive, 
is beyond the reach of any but large houses. 

No great business can be built up without 
newspaper advertising, and no great business 
can be built up without honest advertising, 
and no great business has ever been built up 
by immense advertising from the beginning ; 
they have always started with small advertise- 
ments and increased their space as their busi- 
ness justified it. 

Stripped .of all the mystery with which ad- 
vertisement writing charlatans are wont to 
cloud the minds of their present and prospect- 
ive customers, advertising in the newspapers, 
pure and simple, is simply telking to as many 
people as the medium selected has circulation, 

if a man came in your store and looked at a 
suit of clothes simply from curiosity, would 
you start in by telling him a funny story first, 
or would you, show fim such goods as you 
thought he might be interested in and sensibly 
talk about their merits? After your acquaint- 
ance has begotten a mutual confidence, you can 
take some privileges in your conversation 
which are absolutely forbidden as between 
strangers. So ’tis with advertising. When 
you begin, talk strictly business. 

There are three cardinal points in an adver- 
tisement. First, state plainly what you have 
to sell; second, what the price is; and third, 
where it may be bought. Each of these feat- 
ures shquid be equally prominent in the make- 
up of any advertisement. 

When a man is anxious to make new ac- 
quaintances whom he hopes in time to make 
his friends, and is introduced to these people 
by a mutual friend who has excellent standing 
in the community (your newspaper), in order to 
continually obtain any attention at their hands, 
he must establish a reputation with them, first 
that what he has to say is worth listening to, 
and second, that his utterances are unmistak- 
ably true. The plausible talker may interest a 
lot of people for some time, but unless his 
statements are borne out by facts he will soon 
find himself talking to empty air. 

The greatest danger that advertisers must 
avoid is the tendency to exaggeration. Never 
advertise at all unless you have something to 
say, and when you have anything to say, say 
it clearly, tersely and honestly. 

The most difficult line of goods to advertise 
certainly is clothing. There is a monotony 
about clothing that limits the capabilities of 
even an expert advertiser. The styles of suits, 
overcoats, etc., vary so little that illustrations 
simply as fashion plates can be used only to a 
very limited degree. It is for this reason that 
some of the best advertisers depart entirely 
from the fashion plate idea and use simply 
bright, sketchy drawings. 

If you are advertising a coat and waistcoat 
made, for instance, of llama thibet, it will add 
much to the value of the advertisement if you 
briefly describe the fabric and explain why it is 
better and more stylish than, let us say, a clay 
diagonal. Interesting and apropos information 
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in advertisements is better than “ funnyisms ”’ 
or oddities of phraseology. It is well, how- 
ever, to avoid any technical detail in an adver- 
tisement, except perhaps such terms as the 
public may be thoroughly familiar with, but 
neither should the advertiser run to the other 
extreme and eliminate all description. 

Catalogue advertising is an excellent means 
of bringing to your house an_ out-of-town or 
mail-order business. Your little brochure 
should embody the best in the way of typo- 
graphical art. The illustrations, if you use 
any, should portray the latest and best fashions 
in a thoroughly artistic manner. The descrip- 
tive matter should tersely and intelligently 
describe. The preparation of such a little book 
should be’ in the hands of one possessing not 
only the ability to write the matter as it should 
be done, but who can judge of the illustration, 
typography, paper and all that goes to make up 
an attractive up-to-date retailer’s catalogue. 
The list of names to which to mail such a book 
should be procured from the county tax office. 

When preparing your advertising for the 

apers, stop and think what is in demand. 

ever try and push goods for which there is no 
demand, simply because you have them. Push 
them in the store if you want to, by prices and 
attractive arrangement on the counters. There 
is another thing you should avoid, and that is, 
advertising ordinary values. The consumer 
takes it for poner f that the price of a shirt, 
for instance, is $1 or $1.50, and that he can get 
it anywhere at that price. You have got to 
hold out some inducements to make it worth 
while for him to go out of his way or leave his 
regular furnisher. 

‘he class of people who answer advertise- 
ments do so for one or two reasons; either 
because you have a reputation for carrying the 
best goods and most correct styles, or because 
you are known to offer continuously or periodi- 
cally great bargains. It is for you to decide 
the policy you will adopt, but whichever you 
do adopt, stick to it. Never vary; there is 
nothing so bad for your business. 

Experience has shown us that it never pays 
to sell an article unless it is of the best quality. 
You may be able to induce customers to come 
to your store by advertising low prices and buy 
the goods advertised even, but when the goods 
are wearing out they will leave no memory of 
what they cost. The only thing that will stick 
in the mind of the purchaser will be the fact 
that the article was not good, and he will not 
be likely to answer your advertisements again. 

Make your plans slowly and systematically, 
and when they are completed stick to them. 
Decide how much money you want to spend, 
how much you can afford. to spend. Think 
this over carefully, and do not be too extrava- 
gant. Remember that there are other expenses 
besides advertising. Your bill for advertising 
should not be above five per cent of your busi- 
ness. If it costs more than that, you can make 
up your mind that your advertising is not as 
effective as it should be, or you are spending 
money that should remain with you. After 
you have decided on your method and plan for 
advertising, do not let any “‘ smart Alec,’’ who 
happens to think he knows something about it, 
try to advise you. There are so many men 
traveling around the country who know more 
about your business than you do. Unless you 
can do enough business to afford an expert 
advertising man at a good salary, you had very 
much better attend to your own advertising. 

Do not handle goods that you can not tell all 
about. Do not handle questionable goods, for 
it is only a waste of money, and finally remem- 
ber that, if you will take all the money you 
spend in a year in the “‘ schemes”’ and “‘ ideas”’ 
and put it into the newspaper, you will get 
good returns, 
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Remember that big space taken in news- 
papers, unless filled with good material, is waste 
of money. It is not the space that counts, but 
how you use it, just the same as getting people 
into your store does not count if you can not 
make customers of them. 

If you are situated ina small town where 
space in newspapers is cheap, it is probably 
better for you to take a large space once or 
twice a week rather than spend the same 
amount ina smaller space daily. But do not, 
under any circumstances, think your work is 
done after you have bought the space. Fill 
that space with matter that is not ‘only attract- 
ive but reflects the styles and exceptional 
value of the merchandise you have to offer. 
Do not think your whole duty done when you 
have ordered printed in large type the fact 
that you will sell an overcoat worth $25 for 
$12. Very few people will believe that you are 
telling the truth, and those who come to your 
store will not only go away disappointed, but 
you will be out of money spent on the adver- 
tisement into the bargain. If there is any 
prestige worth having attached to your name 
in your city, the public will read your adver- 
tisements, but only so long as you make them 
interesting stories which repay investigation. 
You must make your advertising read easily. 
Look at the things you want to describe and 
talk from your own point of view, but neither in 
a prosy nor an abrupt manner, but sharp, clear 
and entertaining. No rule can be given that 
will cover every individual case, but no one can 
go far wrong who will bear in mind the few 
principles here laid down. 

Every business must be governed according 
to its individual needs and every advertise- 
ment must be written to suit its own business, 

When planning your advertising for the day, 
week or month always take into consideration 
your windows and make your plans for both 
newspaper space and windows at the same time. 
Each should always be in harmony with the 
other. Consult your window dresser or hand 
him a synopsis of your advertising plan some 
little time ahead so that he have time to pre- 
pare accordingly. 

If you have made your purchases wisely and 
are satisfied with your selection you will be 
enthusiastic about it. Put it in print and in- 
still into your advertisements as much of your 
own confidence and enthusiasm as it is possi- 
ble to put in cold type. You can make the 
public Feel it, if you do it with the right spirit, 
and they will respond. 

adil _— 
TYPE SIZES. 


It has been customary in some printing 
offices to designate the sizes of type by num- 
bers instead of names, but in the majority of 
cases the latter custom obtains. It would sim- 
plify matters for all concerned if advertisers and 
printers both were to adopt a uniform practice 
of referring to types by their recognized size 
number instead of the names commonly given 
them. Below we give the name and the number 
used to represent the size : 

Pica—12 point. Brevier—8 point. 
Small Pica—11 point. | Minion—7 point. 
Long Primer—io point. Nonpareil—é point. 
* Bourgeois—g point. Agate--5 1-2 point. 
Pearl—s point. 
—Art in Advertising. 
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No poor is thick enough to keep out the 
newspaper and its advertising; no chamber is 
too remote, or too quiet, for the favorite family 
paper ; no surveillance is so strict but the news- 
paper is admitted ; and it brings its message of 
wars and rumors of wars; of elections, acci- 
dents, marriages, births and deaths—and ad- 
vertisements.—Lynn (Mass.) Jtem. 
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THE PASSING ALMANAC. 

Mr. Roy L. McCardell, in a recent number 
of im, humorously notes the decadence of the 
patent medicine almanac. Both the pictures 
and the letterpress that follow are taken from 
Mr. McCardell’s article : 

“* T shall always hold the ‘ great’ Sunday pa- 
oy responsible. Other causes may be given, 

ut to my mind it will always be the ‘ colored 
supplement’ that put the quietus on the patent 
medicine aimanac (for so many years the staple 
literature in thousands of rural homes) and the 
Yellow Kid that supplant- 
ed the dissected man in 
the popular favor. Who 
cares tor Mr. Hostetter’s 
famous almanac nowa- 
Is there a sigh of 
regret that Mr. Sarsapa- 
rilla Ayer’s compendium 
of wit, wisdom and snatch- 
ed from the grave testi- 
monials is no longer in 
demand in the provincial 
drug store? The Sunday 
paper did it. Time was when no home was 
complete without the old-fashioned almanac, 
the paper-bound almanac, the oft-perused al- 
manac that hung on the wall. 

** It was a very cyclopedia of fact and infor- 
mation, and the veneration for all the wondrous 
wisdom that lay between its fly-specked covers 
was only overshadowed by the awe cast by the 
Patent Office Reports that lay on the center 
table in the parlor. The almanac told the 
phases of the moon, the best time to sow and 
reap, and prognosticated the weather, day by 
day and week by week and month by month 
ahead, rushing in where local forecasters feared 
to tread. The good old jokes it contained were 
read aloud on rainy nights amid the guff-gaws 
of the assembled family. For everybody knew 
just where to laugh. And the consensus of 
opinion was ‘ that there al- 
manac do beat all.’ There 
were some who preferred 
Mr. Hostetter’s almanac, 
and some who preferred 
Mr. Ayer’s. Some swore 
by one and some swore by 
the other, while real know- 
ing people abided by the 
fact, fancy and garnered 
knowledge of them both. 

“ But where are the al- 
manacs now? Who cares 
for them? The colored 
supplement has done its deadliest work. Older 
jokes than even Mr. Hostetter or Mr. Ayer 
could remember, uglier pictures than even the 
—_ of the partly dissected gentleman, more 
horrible diseases, it is no wonder we were 
weaned away from the old-fashioned almanac 
that hung or the wall.” 


LE ER 
STAMPS ON SAMPLES. 

The Collector of Internal Revenue at New 
York has received many inquiries during the 
last few days from nieednstenets of proprietary 
medicines as to whether samples, obviously 
put up for gratuitous distribution and intended 
for advertisement, would be required to be 
stamped by the manufacturers. He received 
the following from Washington : 

“* Samples of all articles mentioned in sched- 
ule B, act of June 13, 1808 (referring to pro- 
prietary medicines), intended for consumption 
by gratuitous distribution or otherwise, are li- 
able to stamp tax according to the retail price 
or value of such samples, on and after July 1, 
1898.”"— National A dvertiser. 
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A THOROUGHLY thought-out and matured 
plan is necessary to all successful advertising. 
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8 
FROM THE CASE TO CON- 
GRESS. 


At twelve years of age Amos J. 
Cummings was setting type in the 
office of his minister-father, editor of 
the Christian Palladium and the 
Christian Messenger. From his par- 
ents he doubtless derived much of 
his sturdy straightforwardness. He 
was born in Conkling, Broome County, 
New York, May 15,1841. During the 
four years spent as compositor in the 
Southern and Western States, he was 
preparing for his editorial career. In 
1857, while at Mobile, he joined the 
famous Walk- 
er Expedition 
and was capt- 
ured, but soon 
released. 
W hile com- 
positor on the 
New York 
Tribune,he 
left the “stick” 
to take the 
sword. He 
gained a med- 
al of honor for 
gallantry at 
Fredericks- 
burg; he was 
sergeant -maj- 
or of the 
Twenty - sixth 
New Jersey 
Volunteers. 
In 1863 he was 
mobbed at the 
Tribune of- 
fice. 

Just after 
Christmas, in 
1864, he was 
placed in 
charge of the 
Weekly Tribune. After serving near- 
ly two years on the weekly, he became 
night editor, and afterwards city edi- 
tor and political editor of the daily edi- 
tion of the 7ribune. He had charge 
of the political department of the pa- 
per during the first Grant campaign. 

In 1869 he became managing editor 
of the Suz, which was then almost an 
unknown enterprise, its circulation be- 
ing very small and its influence rela- 
tively limited. Mr. Cummings inspired 
it with new life, imparting to it that 
character of spiciness, liveliness, pleas- 
antry and humor, which gave it its 
great success. For four years he 
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Amos J. CumMInNGs. 









labored as no managing editor ever 
before or since labored, and acquired 
a reputation for himself second to that 
of no other journalist in the country. 
His letters as “ Ziska,” from Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California, and his 
“ Florida Letters,” were widely read. 
In 1876 he became editor of the New 
York Express. 

In the fall of 1886 he was elected 
to congress. On March 17, following, 
he became the editor of the Zvening 
Sun. Here he remained until the 
opening of congress in December. 
The Zvening Sun, under his adminis- 
tration, became one of the leading 
evening news- 
papers in the 
city of New 
York. 

He declined 
a renomina- 
tion for Con- 
gress in 1888, 
but in the fall 
of 1889 was 
elected to fill 
the vacancy 
caused by the 
deathof“Sun- 
set” Cox that 
year. 

In all his 
Congression- 
al career, Mr. 
Cummings 
has been not- 
ed for his de- 
votion to the 
cause of labor, 
and his earn- 
est support of 
all measures 
brought be- 
fore the 
House in the 
interest of 
workingmen.— Success, Vew York City, 


Fuly, 1898. 


DEPARTMENT STORE METHODS. 


I believe that almost every retail advertiser 
would do well to study department store meth- 
ods. The department stores are the people 
who are doing the business of the country to- 
day. They are bound to increase their busi- 
ness and to increase in numbers. The methods 
they employ are successful methods. The ad- 
vertising they do is generally successful adver- 
tising. Comparatively few department stores 
fail in business. Advertising is the thing that 
makes them possible—it is the thing that makes 
them successful. They are the most liberal ad- 
vertisers in the country. Take any town where 
there is a department store, and it is pretty sure 
to transpire that the department store is the 
largest local advertiser.—Men’s Wear. 
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THE New York TIMES 


Saturday—REVIEW OF BOOKS AND ART. 


Sixteen page Supplement. 


Sunday—ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Sixteen page Supplement. 


Monday—WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW AND 
QUOTATION SUPPLEMENT. gigi: pages. 


And 
“ All the news that’s fit to print” 
Every Day. 


SPECIMEN STATEMENTS OF NEWSDEALERS. 


NEWSDEALER BARQUE 
Ri wee he Hill, L. I. 
“ During the past three months Tok NEw YorK TimEs sold better than it did 
in three years be ore. My order has more than doubled. I shall have to increase 
my Sunday order.” 


LONG ISLAND NEWS s7ous, 


Ja 
“T must say that @uten the "past three months there is more demand for 
THE TiMEs than ever before in my experience as a newsdealer.” 


THe New York TIMES 


‘All the news that’s fit to print.”’ 
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Prompt Success. 








The Fourth Estate, N. Y., says: 


“The New York Commercial Advertiser 
has inaugurated a series of illustrated 
supplements that have attracted wide 
public attention to this progressive 
family newspaper. Last Saturday’s issue 
contained a double-paged picture of the 
battleship Iowa, which for accuracy of 
detail and perfection in drawing has not 
been equaled in any of the daily or 
weekly newspapers. 

‘*The front page was taken up with an 
excellent picture of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Roosevelt, mounted on a spirited horse. 
The two inside pages were devoted toa 
vivid, stirring account of the battle of 
San Juan, written by an officer of the 
Iowa, with illustrations. 

‘*So great was the popularity of this 
issue that the edition was exhausted and 
a supplementary edition had to be 
printed,” 
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COLLAR ADVERTISING. 
By Harold W. Cole. 

Publishers and advertising managers 
may not be aware that, by a recent 
combination of most of the shirt and 
collar manufacturers of the country, 
they will lose several very large adver- 
tisers. Cluett, Coon & Co., Wilbur 
Shirt and Collar Co., Earl & Wilson, 
the United Shirt and Collar Co. and 
others are known to all readers of the 
advertising pages of the better class of 
magazines. As a result of recent 
negotiations, these and other firms are 
to be united under one corporate 
head; and, as a result, where there 
were eight or ten firms, each adver- 
tising its own business, now one com- 
pany will direct the public’s attention 
to the new designs in shirts and col- 
lars. Inasmuch as the larger firms 
have in the past spent from $10,000 
to $25,000 each per year, the loss to 
the magazines and trade papers will 
be over $100,000; for, while the new 
company will advertise, it is not now 
supposed that it will spend more than 
was formerly expended by any one of 
the firms. 

Within the last five or six years col- 
lar manufacturers have been forced 
into advertising by close competition, 
and from very conservative beginnings 
have grown to be liberal patrons of 
magazines and newspapers. As the 
advertising by each company now en- 
gaged'in the war for publicity is very 
similar, perhaps the following talk 
with Mr. Harvey Wilbur, of the Wil- 
bur Shirt and Collar Co., of Troy, will 
illustrate the methods pursued : 

Reporter: How long has your firm 
advertised, Mr. Wilbur ? 

Mr. Wilbur: About five years ago 
our firm began to advertise some in a 
systematic manner as a means of cre- 
ating a demand for our goods. We 
had great difficulty in persuading re- 
tailers to handle our goods, because 
the people were making no special de- 
mand for them. Retailers did not 
want the stock till it was being asked 
for by the public, so our first efforts 
were bent toward inducing men to go 
to their furnishing stores and ask to 
see our goods particularly. 

R.: How did you go about the work 
of interesting the public ? 

Mr. W.: We put a quarter-page ad 
in the leading magazines, such as 
Scribner’s, Cosmopolitan and others, 
and in the trade papers, stating a few 
good points about our goods and of- 
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fering to send collars, postpaid on re- 
ceipt of the retail price, to any part of 
the country. 

R.: Then you inaugurated a mail 
order business, as it were ? 

Mr. W.: Yes, that was our idea for 
the time being. We did that to get 
men to try our goods, being perfectly 
confident that, as they were of the best 
materials and right in style and finish, 
if we could start a man wearing them 
he would keep on and would ask his 
furnisher to supply him. The plan 
worked to perfection. We received 
orders far beyond our highest expec- 
tations. Through the trade papers 
meanwhile we were endeavoring to 
get at the retailers; and as the de- 
mand on them resulting from our 
magazine ads began to be felt then, 
we soon had no lack of agents and 
stores willing and even anxious to 
carry a full line of our goods. 

R.: When these orders came in, did 
you begin to cut down your ads? 

Mr. W.: On the contrary, we stead- 
ily increased our list of magazines and 
devoted more time and attention than 
before to the preparation of advertis- 
ing matter. We were thoroughly con- 
vinced from our first success that the 
only way we could hope to keep the 
trade we had obtained by advertising, 
and to get more of it, was by a still 
more liberal use of advertising media. 
We have kept up that policy, confin- 
ing ourselves for the most part to the 
magazines and trade papers. The 
dailies we used did not seem to be as 
satisfactory for our goods as the mag- 
azines, and now we are doing little or 
nothing with them. On the other 
hand, we have of late taken full pages 
in several of the magazines, as in the 
Cosmopolitan for May, with excellent 
results. Along with our advertising 
we have been wide awake to improve 
our goods. We inaugurated the high 
standing collar styles and have been 
alive to everything that could suggest 
a change for the better in our styles. 

R.: How large a field do you try to 
cover, Mr. Wilbur? 

Mr. W.: Well, we have never made 
any especial efforts to do business out- 
side of the United States, but we have 
tried to interest as many men of this 
country as possible, and we believe 
that the list of papers we are using 
now comes pretty near to reaching all 
parts of the country. 

R.: If it is a fair question, how much 
money do you expend annually? 
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Mr. W.: Well, the sum has varied 
and been increased or diminished as 
we thought business demanded. We 
have never made any certain appro- 
priation for this purpose, but have 
spent what was needed to accomplish 
what we had in view. We have spent 
as high as $10,000, but I would not 
say that we intend to spend that 
amount each year, or that we would 
not go above that sum if the occasion 
seemed to warrant it. 


IN GRAND RAPIDS. 

The editor of the Sault Ste. Marie Mews 
writes in his paper as follows: The Grand 
Rapids Press, of which C. S. Burch is the 
capable manager, is carrying on a work of pure 
philanthropy. The Press is taking the taste 
of Grand Rapids, especially the newsboys, in 
the plastic age and running them through a 
mold that shapes them for manliness and citi- 
zenship. Abouta thousand boys are under the 
wings of the Press, and their family name is 
the Newsboys’ Association. Every Sunday, in 
a roomy auditorium built by the Press, and 
well furnished and staged, a “ Happy Hours” 
meeting is held from 4 to 6 o’clock. At these 
meetings the boys are taught morals and patri- 
otism, and are entertained by an elevating pro- 
—, The meeting is opened with the 

ord’s Prayer, repeated in unison, led by Mr. 
Burch, who is a shining example of proper life 
to the boys. After the prayer a patriotic song 
is sung by all. The newsboys’ own band 
plays stirring airs as the stage curtain rolls up 
and Old Glory floats gradually and gracefully 
to the center of the stage, where its folds form 
a centerpiece, to either side of which a newsbo 
marches, erect and proud, uniformed asa re 
dier and carrying a gun, emblematic of the 
nation’s strength. After this introduction, the 
programme of the afternoon is entered upon. 
At a recent ‘‘ Happy Hours”? Congressman 
Wm. Alden Smith spoke to the boys. The 
boys knew that he had sprung from their 
midst, and that his heart beat in sympathy 
with them. He told them that he intended 
soon to remember them by appointing some 
boy from their association, whom they should 
select, to either West Point or Annapolis. 
Then he beat the snare drum, and the boys‘ 
throats seemed to split as they yelled their ap- 
roval. After Mr. Smith, a good woman who 
ad volunteered whistled two solos. Then an- 
other woman recited two selections, and was 
followed by a gentleman who had just returned 
from the Klondike, who told the boys about 
that region. At a previous meeting Attorney 
General Maynard told the boys how the college 
athletes trained for the football games by not 
drinking or smoking or keeping late hours, in 
order that the honor of Yale or Harvard might 
be sustained, In addition to organizing the 
boys into an association, giving them a place to 
meet, fathering, entertaining and teaching 
them, the Press has a dancing school one night 
a week for the boys, where their little sisters 
may come, too. And they do come, in patched 
clothing, maybe, some of them, but neat and 
clean outside and polite and in good order. 
Five newsboys’ clubs, covering as many parts 
of Grand Rapids, so as to be convenient for 
the boys, have been organized. These hold 
meetings once a week, at which timely topics 
of all kinds are discussed. The clubs are 
officered and managed entirely by the boys, but 
at each meeting is present a representative of 
the ress, just to exercise supervisory care. At 
Christmas and Thanksgiving the boys are 








dined, and last Christmas not a boy was in the 
least disorderly, although hungry and eyeing 
tables groaning with goodies. A thousand of 
them waited patiently for grace, and acted like 
well-contained gentlemen. Another interesting 
thing has been the legal adoption by the Press 
of several boys. A mother was shot down in 
the streets by her husband. With the mother 
dead and the father in prison for life, what was 
to become of a family of bright boys, thus ter- 
ribly bereft and left tothe mercies of the cold 
world? The world wasn’t cold long, for the 
Press held out its loving arms, took the boys 
to its bosom, and they are now being cared for. 
There is no blaring of trumpets about this 
work. Little is known of it outside Grand 
Rapids, and few there comprehend its true 
meaningness. M€cClure’s Magazine recently 
heard of it, and sent one of its staff to write it 
up and illustrate it,and so in good time, at 
least, McClure’s readers will be told the story 
of one great newspaper’s true philanthropy. 


fei re 
NEWSPAPERS WANT THE WHOLE PIE. 

At the recent gathering of the State Editorial 
Association of New York an earnest protest 
was entered against the further toleration of 
street car and elevated railroad advertising. It 
is the belief of the editors that the charters of 
street car lines were granted for public pur- 
poses, and that under these charters the sur- 
face and elevated lines have no more right to 
engage in the advertising business than they 
have to engage in the dry goods, the grocery, 
or any other line of trade. In this connection 
it is interesting to observe that Attorney-Gen- 
eral Hancock, of this State, was recently asked 
to revoke the charter of the Manhattan Elevated 
Railroad Company, of New York City, because 
it is engaged in the advertising business, in vio- 
lation of its charter. This suit was of the ut- 
most importance to the newspapers throughout 
the country, and it was unfortunate that it was 
decided not on its merits, but on a technicality. 
The diversion of advertising from the legitimate 
channels of the newspapers and the magazines 
to the street car lines has become a serious mat- 
ter within recent years, and the newspapers 
have not taken up the question a moment too 
soon for their own best interests. Every dol- 
lar diverted to street car lines in this way is a 
dollar taken from the regular advertising pub- 
lications of the country. It is estimated that 
during the past year more than $2,000,000 of 
legitimate advertising was thus turned away 
from the daily and weekly newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other publications, into the coffers 
of street car lines and their allies, although 
the charters of the street car companies never 
contemplated, and, in fact, forbid, the pursuit 
of any other business than that of carrying 
freight and passengers.—Les/ie’s Weekly. 
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Cheapest Advertising 


in the Northwest! 


The relative cost of advertising in the 


MINNEAPOLIS TIMES 


per thousand circulation is /ower 6y more 
than twenty per cent than in any other 
Minneapolis newspaper. 

This fact the TIMEs is prepared to prove 
by a comparative showing of actual paid 
distribution with any or all other Minne- 
apolis papers. 

The Times is the oz/y Minneapolis daily 
whose circulation is certified to and 
guaranteed by the .4dvertisers’ Guarantee 
Co. of Chicago. 

Appreciation of the value of the Times 
by advertisers is shown in the fact of its 
carrying more columns of advertising 
during the months of May and June than 
any other Minneapolis daily. 

Its actual circulation for June averaged: 


Daily, - 35,616 
Sundays, 44,285 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DjRECT REPRESENTATI/ES, 


Tribune Building, New York. Boyce Building, Chiczgo. 
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How to get the full value of advertising b; 


By Chas. 





STORE MANAGEMENT. 


make merchandising more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F, Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 


rightly conducting the business, and how to 


F. Fones. 
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ProvipEnce, R. I. 
Chas. F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Sir—There is some talk in our town 
of the merchants forming an agreement as to 
the prices at which certain articles should be 
sold. For instance, the stores that handle 
patent medicines and the like have heretofore 
been cutting each others’ throats and losing all 
the profit that they ought to make by selling 
proprietary articles at cost and less than cost. 
Now it is proposed that certain prices should 
be agreed upon and the goods sold at these 
prices. Do you think it is a good thing fora 
store to enter into an agreement like this? 

I have read a good many of the answers 
which you have given to various questions, and 
am very much interested in having your reply 
to this if you think it worthy of the valuable 
space in PRinTERS’ INK, 

Yours respectfully, 

If all the merchants who handle 
these lines of goods in any city would 
go into such a combination, I believe 
it will be very much to the advantage 
of them all; but if only a few of them 
went into such an arrangement, then 
it would be very much to the advan- 
tage of those who stayed out. I think 
if I was a merchant in that city the 
only question that I would consider 
at all would be whether or not every- 
body was in the arrangemeni. I 
should be only too glad to make one 
of the total, but would not be one of 
the few. There ought not to be very 
much difficulty in getting up such a 
plan where the cutting of prices on 
proprietary medicines has been in- 
dulged in heretofore. There is such 
an Organization in-existence at present 
in New York City. As far as I know 
every department store and every 
large general store has signed the 
agreement, and so far none of them 
have broken their promise. The 
prices at which the medicines and 
proprietary articles are sold are some- 
what less than the prices the manu- 
facturers marked them, and this gives 
the stores that wish to sell at a cut 
price the advantage of being able to 
do so without the cut being so severe 
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as to take away all the profit that is 
in the transaction, as has heretofore 
been the case. I think this organiza- 
tion is going to particularly help the 
small drug stores, because as soon as 
the people find out that they can buy 
their patent medicines at the drug 
stores just as cheap as they can at the 
department stores, they will naturally 
buy a large part of them from the 
druggist. 

There ought to be no trouble any- 
where in getting all the druggists into 
such an arrangement. The main diffi- 
culty would be in getting the general 
stores to agree to it, and if I was try- 
ing to get up such a combination in 
any city, I would try to get the de- 
partment store people interested and 
signed, before I said anything at all 
about the drug store men _ being inter- 
ested or willing to participate. 

Unless all the stores went into it, 
the store that stayed out would mani- 
festly have the advantage over any- 
body else, in that not being bound to 
observe a price he could do what he 
pleased, and this would soon cause 
any kind of a combination to be a 
failure, as the man who is out of the 
combination would naturally try to 
work his points to gather in all the 
trade that he possibly could for his 
own store. 

* % 
x 
LoutsviL_e, Ky. 
Charles F. Jones, New York: 

DEAR Sir—While sitting in the lobby of 
the Louisville Hotel last night, I picked up a 
copy of Printers’ Ink which was on the read- 
ing table, and noticed your department. I am 
a merchant in one of the Southern cities on 
here to buy goods, and I would like to know 
if you can suggest a way to help usin our city. 
We are very much troubled with the trading 
stamp question. Is there any way that you 
know of that the trading stamp nuisance could 
be driven out of a town after it has once started? 

Yours respectfully, S. S. PETerson. 

A great many people look at the 
trading stamp question a good deal 
differently from what I do. I believe 
to a great extent it is a legitimate 
business, and I do not at present know 
of any way that it can be legally driven 
out of a town. As long as the trading 
stamp privileges are confined to a few 
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stores, I think it is really a good thing 
for those few stores, but of course, 
correspondingly a poor thing for the 
other stores. Where it is confined 
and not allowed to spread to every- 
body, it will no doubt to a certain ex- 
tent help the business of those who 
have it. The difficulty is that it 
usually spreads too far, for when it 
is generally used by everybody or by 
a large number of people it does not 
do any of them very much good, but 
is simply a tax on the merchant which 
the trading stamp people collect. I 
think after it spreads a good ways that 
the merchants who have it themselves 
will soon catch on to this and be very 
glad to give it up; but as long as the 
trading stamp people confine it to a 
few it will probably be popular with 
these for a long time. If in Mr. Pe- 
terson’s city the trading stamp plan is 
confined to the right number of people, 
and if the other merchants who are 
not in it wish to break up the arrange- 
ment, I believe the best thing they could 
do would be to start a trading stamp 
system of their own in competition 
with the one already established. A 
trading stamp system run by the mer- 
chants themselves could be originated 
which would not conflict with the 
rights of the original trading stamp 
men, and by getting all the merchants 
in it, it would very soon cause those 
who are in the first trading stamp sys- 
tem‘to cry “enough.” The merchants 
could run their trading stamp system 
with less expense, because they would 
themselves share in the profits which 
the trading stamp people are supposed 
to make in their system. As soon as 
everybody was in the system, or as 
soon as a large percentage of the 
stores were in the system, it would 
naturally be unprofitable to all, and 
make it hard for the trading stamp 
people to carry on their plan. I un- 
derstand that a plan somewhat similar 
to this has been tried in some of the 
Southern cities, and that it accom- 
plished the results of causing the 
trading stamp people to very soon 
leave the town. 
* * 
* 
NAsHVILLE, Tenn, 

Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Str—I have a grocery store and have 
thought about putting out a bulletin giving the 
various news of the day, which will be furnished 
free by one of the newspapers. Do you think 
it would be a good plan and would attract? 


From my letter-head you can see the appear- 
ance of my store, and I would like to ask you 


where would be the best place to put the 
bulletin ? 

Unless absolutely necessary would prefer 
that you could answer without giving my name. 
Yours truly, —- 

The picture of the store printed on 
the letter-head shows that it occupies 
a corner, the side wall from the front 
of the store to the back being solid 
without breaks. It appears to me that 
this side wall would be the very best 
imaginable place for the bulletin. In 
the first place a large space should be 
given so that the bulletin could be 
written or printed in big type, which 
could be read clear across the street 
and thus be visible to a large crowd. 
Again, having the bulletin on the side 
of the house would not blockade the 
street in front of the store, and would 
leave room for customers to go in and 
out the doorway as usual. If the bul- 
letin was placed in front of the store, 
I am afraid it would hurt trade rather 
than improve it, in that it would be 
very inconvenient for people to push 
through the crowd to go into the store 
to buy goods. 

In putting up the bulletin make it a 
first-class one. I would build it of 
wood directly against the wall, and 
either make it in the shape of a black- 
board upon which the news could be 
written, or have the news written on 
sheets and then pasted on the board. 
In order that the store might get full 
credit for the bulletins, I would have 
the name of the store given across the 
top of the bulletin so that persons who 
read the news could very easily tell 
whose bulletin they saw it on, and 
afterwards if talking about it they 
could say that they saw such and such 
news on so and so’s bulletin. If the 
newspaper who furnished such bul- 
letins also wanted credit a sub-line 
could be shown, stating that the bul- 
letins were furnished by the courtesy 
of that publication. 

*,* 
Ba.timore, Ma. 

Charles F. Jones, New Yor: 

Dear Sir—What do you think of theater 

programme advertising for an article that is 
ac vs men? One of the members of this firm 
is very much in favor of it, and the other mem- 
ber of the firm, while he personally does not 
think much of theater programme advertising, 
says he is willing to submit the question to you 
and see what rs think about it. Your answer 


will very much oblige, ours truly, 
. C. Smitn & Co. 


The right adv 1... in the right 
kind of theater programme ought to 
be very good for an article which men 
buy. I am not acquainted with the 
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theater programme business in Balti- 
more, Md., and thus do not know how 
it is conducted, but presume that the 
firm proposes to advertise this article, 
whatever it may be,in local pro- 
grammes. There used to bea time 
when theater programmes were very 
poor mediums; first, because the pro- 
grammes were very poorly printed, 
and again, because those persons who 
did advertise in programmes took very 
little pains with their advertisements. 
If the theater programme business in 
Baltimore, or in any other city, is con- 
ducted as it is in New York, it will be 
found very profitable for certain 
classes of merchandise. I do not 
know of any place where theater pro- 
gramme advertising can be done with 
greater success than it can in New 
York. This is largely due to the fact 
that nearly all the programmes here 
are under the control of one man, Mr. 
F. V. Strauss. He handles the pro- 
grammes just like any other business 
enterprise is handled, and not in the 
slip-shod way that is usually witnessed 
where each theater programme is run 
by a different concern. The forty or 
fifty programmes conducted by Mr. 
Strauss are all gotten up on good 
paper, are well printed and are pretty 
much of a uniform size, so that a man 
can order his advertisement in all the 
programmes at one time. 

It is a settled fact in my mind that 
men as a rule do not begin to read ad- 
vertisements as much as women. If 
there is any time that a man will read 
an advertisement it is probably when 
he is sitting in the theater. He has 
the programme in his hand and if he 
is interested in the play he can not 
help seeing some of the advertisements 
whether he wants to or not. It strikes 
me that if I had an article particularly 
adapted to men, that there would be 
no means of advertising next to news- 
papers that I would consider superior 
to theater programmes. The difficulty 
of buying space in theater programmes 
is to get the right price, considering 
the circulation which is gained, and 
this is where the advertisers in New 
York programmes get the benefit. 
No man conducting a single pro- 
gramme can afford to sell his space 
and give as much circulation for the 
money as F. V. Strauss can give here, 
where the programmes of the entire 
city, circulated among fifty thousand 
or more people a night, are sold in 
one lump. 
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CLEVELAND, Ohio. 
Charles F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Str—We are conducting a men’s and 
boys’ clothing store in this city and are think- 
ing of adopting a policy of giving away some 
kind of souvenirs every month. We are will- 
ing to spend about $300 for these souvenirs, 
and think perhaps that will be all the advertis- 
ing we need todo. Do you think it is a good 
plan, and will you kindly suggest to us some 
appropriate souvenir? Please do not mention 
our name, Yours truly, 





As the principal and only means of 
advertising a store I do not think 
much of the souvenir plan. I think 
the $300 or any other sum could be 
used to much greater advantage than 
to sink the whole of it in souvenirs. 
Souvenirs may be very good supple- 
mentary advertising, that is very good 
things to use along with other adver- 
tising, but I would not recommend a 
store to do that and nothing else. The 
first money that a retail store expends 
for advertising ought to be devoted to 
newspapers. If the newspaper field 
has been thoroughly covered then an 
appropriation for souvenirs might not 
be misspent. Souvenirs ought to be 
particularly attractive for the boys’ 
clothing department, as there are a 
great many nice things to give away 
to a boy that will be very much appre- 
ciated. In the summer a base ball, a 
bat or a kite is always acceptable, 
and many a_ boy will persuade his 
parents to buy his clothes where he 
knows he will get one of these things. 
It is harder to select something that 
men will appreciate. Small purses, 
memorandum books, thermometers, 
desk calendars, etc., have all been 
tried by various clothing concerns, and 
many of them seem to have answered 
their purpose. Just now souvenirs on 
the war question are the most popular. 
I know of several concerns that are 
giving away small flags to use on the 
lapel of the coat, pictures of the 
“Maine” or some such article. One 
very pretty souvenir that is popular 
with the men is a watch charm. It is 
composed of a rim of metal with two 
pieces of glass. In between the glass 
is a card with an American flag shown 
on one side, and a four-leaved clover 
shown on the other. There is no 
printing on the side where the Ameri- 
can flag is shown, but on the four- 
leaved clover side in one corner in 
very small type is the name of the firm 
presenting the souvenir. It is a very 
tasty little affair, and is about the best 
of the war souvenirs that I have re- 
cently seen. 
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a Francisco Calle 


J. D. SPRECKELS, Proprietor. 
W. S. LEAKE, Manager. 


>? 


Published Every Morning 
in the Year. 


The recognized family paper. 
In perfect touch with the best 
business elements of California. 


eeCirculationee 


Exceeds 50,000 = Daily. 


Correspondents of unquestioned ability. 
Direct telegraphic communication with 
New York, Chicago and Washington. 


For sample copies, rates and further information, address 


David Allen, 


Eastern Representative, - 188 World Building, New York. 


CZ. Geo. Krogness, 
Marquette Building, - Chicago. 
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LAMPTON’S “OLD” SWEETHEART. 
To the Editor of Newspaperdom: 

In your very excellent paper of June 16th I 
notice that W. J. Lampton, of “ame, makes 
the very pertinent and pointed suggestion that 
every publisher should give the name of the 
town, county and State in which his publica- 
tion is issued. Mr. Lampton states that he saw 
the name of an old sweetheart of his in a clip- 
ping from a paper which, on the editorial head, 
gave the title of the paper as “ the Vews-Re- 
publican, issued every day except Sunday by 
the Republican Company, 215 W. Columbus 
street, Telephone 13,’’ but in which the name 
of town, county or State was not given. 

It is surprisingly easy to err. If W. J. 
Lampton, whose acquaintance I enjoyed years 
ago at Cincinnati, had given the name of his 
town, county and State I should not have been 
necessitated to reach him with the valuable in- 
formation as to the present residence of his old 
sweetheart through the columns of News/afer- 
dom, because I then could have written to him 
direct. 

The purpose therefore of this letter is to in- 
form W. J. Lampton, of Fame, that the 

News- Republic "an, issued every day except 
Sunday,” and which flies at its masthead “Arch- 
ibald S. Lybrand’’as the Republican candidate 
for Congress, is published in the town of Ken- 
ton, county of Hardin and commonwealth of 
Ohio. The name of hy publisher I do not 
know. I did know E. J. Miller, the former 
editor and owner of the paper . and subse >quent- 
ly it was sold to General Howe, who was ad- 
jutant-general under Mc Kinley while he was 
governor of Ohio. Since then General Howe 
has died, and I am, at this writing, unable to 
name the editor. 

However, if W. J. Lampton wants to find 
that “‘old sweetheart,”’ so graphically men- 
tioned in verse by our mutual friend, Whit- 
comb Riley, if he will address the editor of the 
News-Republican, Kenton, Hardin County, 
Ohio, he possibly can ascertain the address. If 
he can not reach it that way, I suggest that he 
write to Dan Flanagan, editor of the Democrat, 
at Kenton. Dan knows everybody and every- 
body knows Dan. 

It is only about two hours’ ride from here to 
Kenton, and I would volunteer to go myself in 
quest of this “old sweethe: art,” but a sixty- 
year-old bald pate, with whitened locks, might 
frighten her, to say nothing of bringing on un- 
necessary domestic troubles of my own. Very 
truly yours, W.S. CAPPELLER, 
Mansfield (Ohio) News. 


IN VACATION TIME. 

Vacation is the season of “‘eat, sleep and 
read,”’ the time when the business man re- 
moves himself from the cares of routine office, 
reads, turns his attention to home comforts and 
home, and makes up his mind that he wants 
this or that, long before he buys it, because he 
has then the time in which to consider it. The 
assertion can be safely made that one-half of the 
goods purchased, between the first of September 
and the first of December, have been bought, in 
the mind of the purchaser, during July and Aug- 
ust, even though he himself may not have real- 
ized that he had involuntarily made the decis- 
ion.—Ohio Merchant. 











+e, - 
J. WALTER THOMPSON. 

Mr. Thompson is about fifty years of age. 
In his thirty years of active business life he has 
printed more arguments, written more letters, 
and issued more books and advertising ideas, 
all tending to bring the pages of the magazines 
to the attention of the advertiser, than all the 
other advertising agencies put together.—Prof- 
itable Advertising, Boston, Mass. 
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INK. 
A STUPID EXAGGERATION. 


I was passing a Sixth avenue department 
store and noticed in the window a white Japan- 
ese silk four-in-hand on. The ticket on it 
read, “‘15 cents each. Value, 35.” It may 
have been worth 35 cents some time, but not 
this year. The price is two for a quarter. 

Two young women stopped at the window 
just as I was turning away, and one called to 
the other, ““Oh, Mary, look here,’”’ and she 
pointed to the scarf at “‘15, worth 35.” I no- 
ticed they were both wearing similar ones, 
probably the two for a quarter variety. ‘‘Yes,”’ 
said the other girl, “that is the sort of work 
that makes me always suspicious of this store, 
and I feel really uncomfortable when I try to 
buy anything here. I’m not going in,” and 
after a moment they turned bac 

It wasn’t the fact that the scarf was marked 
15 cents that disturbed those girls; it wasn’t the 
fact that one house asked 15 cents when numer- 
ous others were selling them at two for a quar- 
ter; such a difference is likely and legitimate. It 
was the cool nerve that stuck such a lie under 
the nose of every one who passed; the monu- 
mental silliness that fle aunted such a falsehood 
in the faces of the passing multitude, four out 
of five of whom knew it to be false and could 
prove it so in nearly every show window in 
town.—Dry Goods ( ean le. 


AGAINST. ST RE ET ADVE RTISING. 

In England and Germany there are organized 
and growing campaigns against the use of 
streets and other public places for advertise- 
ments. Societies have been formed in both 
countries to prosecute offenders, and in addi- 
tion there are associations of people who have 
pledged themselves not to patronize in any way 
any one who advertises on billboards where the 
signs disfigure the view. In Germany the ef- 
forts of the objectors have been successful in 
getting a law on the statute books which covers 
all cases of vulgar and objectionable sign ad- 
vertising. It is directed against “‘ gross nui- 
sances,”’ and it has had the gratifying result of 
stopping the defacing of scenery and the 
flaunting of huge posters in handsome streets. 
In London the effort now is to make all forms 
of street advertising subject to municipal con- 
trol. Sky signs have been abolished to a large 
extent on the correct and just plea that they 
took away much air and light from the city, 
which was dark enough without the extra ef- 
forts of sign painters. In Breslau an innkeeper 
was fined under the “‘ gross nuisance ”’ law “‘ for 
placing a tasteless and offensive wooden fence 
along one of the finest parts of the roadway, 
= wounding the sensibilities of the public.” 

San Francisco Chronicle. 








HUMORS OF STREET CAR ADVERTISING. 
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Washington’s 
Full of the Boys in Blue 


40,000 are encamped just outside the city. Most of 
them left home too quickly to prepare themselves with 


half the necessities of health and comfort. 
They’re Buying Now 


and if you’ve anything you'd like to sell, an advertise- 


ment in 


Che Cimes 


will reach every one of them, 


THE Times is the advertising power of the nation’s 


capital. It’s paid and guaranteed 


Circulation 57 000 
For May was over. . * 


Circulation guaranteed by ADVERTISERS’ GUAR- 
ANTEE CO. It is the only paper ever printed in 
Washington to reach that mark. 

THE TIMEs is the best because it covers the WHOLE 
FIELD. 


FRANK B, CONGER, | THE TIMES, 
Manager New York Office, " 
52 Tribune Building. Washington, D. C. 














NOTES. 


J. AMprosE Buti aie Buffalo, made his 
regular monthly trip to New York City last 
week to have his hair cut.—7he Hustler. 

ALFRED HARMswWorTH, the great English 
publisher, believes in young men, He says: 
“We rarely engage anybody over twenty- 
one.”’ 

Brains suggests that Spain might raise some 
money by leasing the privilege of advertising 
on the backs of her soldiers, that position being 
a preferred one for an ad designed to be seen 
by Americans. 

Tue address of Charles Seth Brown, former- 
ly of Oberlin, Ohio, is now 496 Colonial Arcade, 
Cincinnati. Mr. Brown, it will be remembered, 
received a spoon as the writer of one of the 
best twelve testimonials of PRINTERS’ INK. 

Ir is announced that the rates of the A meri- 
can Woman (Augusta, Me.) will be advanced 
to $2 a line, beginning with the November is- 
sue. The Vickery & Hill Co. guarantee that 
after that date no edition will be less than 500,- 
000 copies. 

A company has been organized in Germany 
for the manufacture of aluminum type. _ It is 
claimed that type of this metal is lighter, cheap- 
er and better than that of ordinary type metal, 
and is safer to handle from a hygienic point of 
view.— National Advertiser. 

CuHARLEs J. BrLtson recently had an experi- 
ence with eggs that was veryamusing. He or- 
dered an egg shampoo, and the asthmz atic sham- 
pooer knew not by the smell that they were 
venerable and had an odor peculiar to eggs that 
have been sat upon but failed to hatch.—7he 
Hustler. 

A BOOKLET called ‘‘ Home Buyers,”’ written 
and issued by Nathaniel Cc. Fowler, Jr., of 
Boston, strikes Printers’ INK as excellent 
matter for local dealers to distribute in their 
towns in order to keep trade from goirg from 
the small local establishment to the large city 
department store. 

A writer in the Health Magazine has dis- 
covered that the habit of crossing the legs is not 
merely ungraceful, but is productive of cold 
feet, headache, varicose veins, ulcers and other 
ills originating in poor circulation. Publishers 
that have trouble enough with their circulation 
already will no doubt take the hint and not 
cross their legs.— National A dvertiser. 

Tue Merchants’ Association of New York 
has begun legal proceedings to compel the ex- 
press companies to comply with the intent of 
the war revenue law, and to pay the stamp tax 
as required therein, which they now refuse to 
do. Joseph H. Choate has been retained as 
special counsel to assist Messrs. Dill, Seymour 
and Kellogg, the regular counsel of the associ- 
ation, in this matter. The successful prosecu- 
tion of this contest, in addition to the regular 
work of the association, will require a large 
sum of money, and contributions are solicited. 

Tue Call Publishing Co., of Lincoln, Neb., 
brought suit in the District Court for a balance 
of $120 on an advertising contract, claiming 
that although the advertiser had re fused to send 
in his advertising matter, the contract for 5,000 
lines a year was sufficient ground for recovery 
Judge Hall held that the contract meant that 
the advertiser was bound to pay only so much 
a line for every line of advertising matter fur- 
nished, not to exceed 5,000 lines. The Supreme 
Court held that the only question involved was 
the interpretation of the contract, and affirmed 
the judgment.—Press and Printer, July 9 

A UNIQUE departure from ordinary journal- 
istic lines is announced by the Chicopee 
(Mass.) Herald. The Polish population with- 
in the boundaries of the Hera/a’s field reaches 
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3,000, and with this number within its ken the 
flerald feels justified in adding a Polish de- 
partment, to be begun July 5th, in which, un- 
der a competent editor, wil appear a sum- 
mary of the local and general news of the 
day. Advertisements as well will be accepted 
and printed in Polish. As there are but four 
dailies and seven weeklies in the Polish lan- 
guage published in this country, the Hera/d’s 
departure is all the more enterprising and un- 
usual.—Newspaperdom. 

Newspaperdom and the Journalist, two 
New York publications, take exception to be- 
ing rated ‘‘ J] K L”’ in the American News- 
paper Directory; that is, with having average 
issues of less than a thousand copies. The 
editor of the Directory, in speaking of these 
publications and their comments on his ratings, 
said he was prepared to present a copy of the 
Directory to any one who would prove that 
either actually do issue as many as 500 copies 
fegularly. He said that the latest edition, the 
June issue, of the Directory was all sold, but 
the September edition would undoubtedly be 
ready for delivery before anybody would be 
likely to come around with the proof spoken of. 

THe Outlook (N.Y.) thus summarizes the 
new bankrupt law: No man can be adjudged 
a bankrupt so long as his property at a fair 
valuation is sufficient to pay his debts. Pro- 
ceedings in involuntary bankruptcy can be insti- 
tuted only where a debtor has disposed of his 
property with intent to defraud or give prefer- 
ences, or where he has given a preference 
through legal proceedings, or where he ad- 
mits in writing that he isa bankrupt. Noone 
of these cases seems harsh, for while some 
debtors without property enough at a fair valu- 
ation to pay their debts might borrow more 
money if allowed to give preferences, the oc- 

casional gains which come from such borrow- 

ings are less than the resulting losses, and as 
nothing compared with the frauds which the 
giving of preferences facilitates. 

At the meeting of the Association of the 
American Medical Editors in Denver, Dr. Geo. 
M. Gould, of the strictly correct Philadelphia 
Medical Journal, offered a resolution that 
hereafter no “‘ reading notice” shall, under any 
circumstance, be admitted to the reading pages 
of any journal edited by any member of the 
association 3 but may be put in a “ publishers’ 
department”’ on pages numbered as advertising 
pages. This resolution was unanimously 
adopted, after modification to the effect that 
** original articles,’’ which incidentally mention 
some proprietary remedy, shall not be included 
in the rule, which seems to make a law that 
kills the little pups, but lets grown dogs go 
free. Dr. Gould further introduced a resolu- 
tion declaring that no advertisement shall be 
admitted which advocates the use of any secret 
or semi-secret remedy, like the synthetical coal- 
tar proprietaries; whereupon the genial Dr. 
Isaac Newton Love, who holds the Mirror up 
to Nature, moved to adjourn—a motion which 
prevailed which such startling suddenness as 
to astonish the visitors to the meeting. It is 
probable that Dr. Gould had a third resolution 
up his sleeve, pS that no journal shall 
publish the advertisement of any patent medi- 
cine (like Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral or Rifans 
Tabules, now seeking admission to medical 
journals) which is advertised to the public, 
even though its formula be given, but if so, it 
must, like its predecessor, wait until another 
and more favorable meeting. In the meantime, 
reputable journals will carry out the rule re- 
gardless of the passage or defeat of any “‘ reso- 
lution.” And the last rule mentioned ‘s of far 
more importance to medical men than any 
other.—A merican Journal of Surgery, St. 
Louis, June, 1898. 
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All doubts are eliminated from 
the circulation reports of the 


es Moines 
aily News 


by the guarantee issued by the Advertisers’ 
Guarantee Co. of Chicago. This guarantee 
is fortified by a bond of $50,000 of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Baltimore, Md., 
deposited with the Northwestern National 
Bank of Chicago. The monthly reports of 
the Advertisers’ Guarantee Co. on the 
average Nev Paip Circulation of the Des 
Moines Daity News for the past year are 
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as follows: 


June, Sere 14,052 December, 1897..... 16,747 3 
July, BH ..écdee 14,623 January, 1898...... 18,046 5 
August, OF sawn -15,408 February, ** ...... 19,016 ¢ 
September, ** ....... 15,809 March, . ccsens 19,893 S) 
October, Pe ncaiaon 16,227 April, a) enon 22,377 me 
November, ** ....... 16,432 May, OP Ganenain 25,965 





Note the steady growth already in prog- 
ress before the war demand brought the 
April and May increase. 

Display space in the News is sold at the 
flat rate of three cents per agate line ( forty- 
two cents per inch). Want advertisements, 
one cent a word for each insertion. 











THERE IS ~ MONEY IN THEM. 
zw York, July 7, 1808. 
Editor of em... rs’ INK: 

We have looked: in vain through your publi- 
cation for an exhibition of the exclusive merits 
of class publications, and as you have no doubt 
investigated the subject we are interested to 
know your conclusions. 

The Ceramic Monthly was established in 
February, 1895, and is published exclusively in 
the interest of amateur china painters through- 
out the country. Our subscription list has been 
growing continuously, and it is from this source 
that we obtain our principal support. Our ex- 
perience among the dealers and manufacturers 
of artist’s materials has been most remarkable 
in the sense that these men of business seem to 

take no note of the fact that all our readers are 
china painters, and that we are practically 
alone in our field. The advertisements which 
we have received from them will not compare 
in numbers or valuation with those we have re- 
ceived from manufacturers of bicycles. 

Manufacturers of white china for china paint- 
ers are represented in our columns by one four 
teen-line ad. A manufacturer of colors for 
china painters offered us $120 for a certain 
space in the Monthly, which we could not ac- 
cept, because below our established rates, and 
as an expression of his dissatisfaction with any- 
thing like an established impartial advertising 
rate, refused to take any space at all. Some im- 
porters of white china for china painters are 
patronizing weekly trade papers which circulate 
among dealers onlv, and the Month/y has never 
secured a single line from them, while there are 
others, of course, who do give usa liberal share 
of their business. 

As for our circulation, we do not quote it for 
the following reasons: First, we meet with un- 
scrupulous agents whose figures are ten times 
all we could have in supplying every china 
painter in America. ese agents represent 
publications which devote one or two pages to 
our subject. They sometimes say that go per 
cent of their readers are china painters (and one 
poor man said he believed it). 

Second, we believe that our publication can 
have little consideration outside its particular 
field, and that its merits as an advertising me- 
dium can better be based upon the field we 
cover, the age of the publication and the char- 
acter of its copy. Very truly, 











. C. BAKER, 
en eee ‘ 
DIXEY’S THISTLE IS A DAISY. 
New York, July 14, 1808 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Many thanks for the ‘ cute” little spoon, 
which I shall prize among my choicest treas- 
ures. It seems to me quite symbolical of the 
dainty bits of advertising pabulum with which 
the Little Schoolmaster from week to week 
nourishes and sustains his dutiful pupils. 

The likeness of a thistle on the end of the 
spoon I must say staggers me a little bit at its 
possible significance. However, I will try to 
construe it poetically to the effect that the 
bright purple bloom of advertising wisdom 
springs most abundantly from the thorny 
prickles of hard experience and constant 
endeavor. 

That the future years of the Little School- 
master may be crowned with many a glorious 
memento of perennial youthfulness is the 
fervent wish of his grateful pupil, 

VoustTan Drixey. 





i od 

Goop advertising can not be called an ex- 
pense, for it is only an investment, just as you 
lace your money in a glove stock, or a line of 
furnishings , and you get your money out of it 
just as surely, and with possibly a better mar 
gin on the investment.—A dvertising World. 
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IN BOSTON. 
JosTON, July 8, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Robert and Linn Luce, who started the Press 
Cc lipping Bureau ten years ago by getting per- 
mission from the Boston G/oée to use its ex- 
changes after the editors were through with 
them, have just issued a booklet relating their 
success. They now read and clip items from 
over 4,000 different newspapers, mostly dailies, 
and so great is the demand from the heavy ad- 
vertisers of the country for authentic addresses, 
that often the second, third, fourth and even 
fifth copies of many of the newspzpers are re- 
quired to be read, as they claim to cut, credit, 
sort and deliver nearly 15,000 clippings a day. 
One large advertising concern takes all the 
“Births”? appearing in print anywhere in the 
United States, so as to mail at once a circular 
of infants’ food. Another order calls for every 
death notice obtainable ; these are utilized for 
sending to the bereaved samples of memorial 
cards. The trade and class papers use a great 
many clippings, but the best demand comes 
from those wanting building news—architects, 
contractors and dealers in materials and fur- 
nishings. Many notable persons satisfy their 
vanity by ordering every item mentioning their 
name, but the vast amount of commercial busi- 
ness done proves that the clipping bureau of 
to-day is a valuable aid to extensive advertisers. 

The Red Indian Tobacco is getting its ad 
upon many of the Jawns by distributing a little 

sign that reads : ‘ ‘ Keep off the Grass and use 
Red Indian Tobacco.’ 

A Tremont street druggist coaxes trade by 
advertising his mineral wz ater in this way: “All 
you can drink for 5 cents,” and it “<a the 
thirsty crowd. 

The Castle Square Theater has found a way 
of making an ad pay its way. They run a four- 
horse tally-ho through the streets of Boston, 
with banners announcing the play on each side, 
and get 25 cents a seat for a trip of one hour 
from visitors who wish to see the city. 

All the credit check concerns have quit busi- 
ness in Boston and posted this notice in their 
windows: ‘‘ As the Legislature of this State 
has recently passed a bill against our system of 
advertising, we are compelled to close our 
doors and retire from business. All who have 
their stamp books filled had better come for 
their premiums at once.’””, GERALD DEANE. 


— te 
THEY HAVE PROMISED. 
}LUEFTIELDS “‘ SENTINEL,” 

The only paper in English in Spanish C. A. 
Published every Thursday. 
Rolando Kuehn, M. D., Manager. 
BivueEFIeELDs, Nicaragua, July 1, 1898. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Advise us of nearest N. P. Union, as we 
want a patent inside. Please send copy of your 
publications. Copies of Sentinel mailed you. 
The Sextine/ will never be suppressed again, 
as we have promised the government to keep 
out of politics. Our circulation is 500, and we 
are a permanent institution, and ask for a place 
in the American Newspaper Directory, and we 
wish you to take our ad space for U. S. 
advertisers. Respectfully, 

RoLanpo Kueun, M. D., J MC ’S83, 

H. W. Mallitz, Att'y at Law. Manager. 

- 
A NEW VIEW OF IT. 

If there were going to be a monstrous public 
meeting and you, as well as your competitors, 
were allowed to state in 100 words the reason 
why the public should trade with you, would 
you consider that easy Every time a paper is 
issued there is a meeting. How about your 
argument ?— Seattle (Wash.) Trade Register. 
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agate lines of paid advertising 
were printed in “The Mail and 
Express” during the first six 
months of 1898. This is a gain 
of more than 151,000 agate lines 
when compared with the same 
period of 1897, an increase of 
nearly 12 per cent. 


The next paper on the list 
printed 221,760 agate lines less 
than “The Mail and Express” 


during the same months, and lost 


94,738 agate lines, or 7.25 per 
cent of its entire advertising 
patronage. 


During the siz months ending 
April 30, 1898, the net paid aver- 
age daily circulation of “ The 
Mail and Express ” increased more 
than 73 per cent. 


The circulation of “ The Mail 
and Express” is greater than that 
of the other high-class evening 
papers in this city combined. 

“ The Mail and Express” car- 
ries more paid advertising than 
any other evening paper published 
in New York. 














APPRECIATED IN O’NEILL’S. 
Office of 
H, O’NeEtrt & Co., 

Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st Sts. 
Importers and Retailers of Millinery, > 

Costumes, Dress Goods, Silks, Fancy 

Goods, ee F urnishing, etc., etc. 
New York, July 7, 1898. 

My Dear P RINTERS’ INK—Praise for 
PrinTEks’ INK seems superfluous. Like Ore- 
gon, its motto might be, ** Alis volat propriis.”’ 
Yct how pleased our old master was when his 
pupils told him what his teaching meant to 
them! 

What this little book, with its helpful sug- 
gestions about up-to-date advertising, has been 
to me I can not say in a short letter. 

Nor does it confine itself to one branch of 
store management, but carefully, thoughtfully 
and concisely deals with every de partment. For 
example, whether it be window dressing, charge 
accounts or exaggeration in advertising one 
wants, he has merely to turn the leaves of this 
wee encyclopedia of store news and the desired 
information is found, 

Its sharp, yet just, criticisms make it a power 
in business circles, It believes in the old 
proverb, “‘ Spare the road and spoil the child.” 
And yet in such good faith is the scourging 
done that the culprit in his heart thanks the 
monitor for pointing out his faults. ‘* A jour- 
nal for advertisers !”” What a boon to the be- 
ginner stepping out fearfully into the vortex of 
business! To him the kindly hints, the cordial 
correcting of his maiden attempts are of para- 
mount importance. For the veteran such arti- 
cles as “‘ Brooklyn” in the June magazine are 
very needful, In what paper to advertise, 
which will give his employers the greatest re- 
turn, are problems the advertiser has ever to 
solve. A journal that in a brief, pithy way 
gives concentrated news of the business world, 
which refreshes and spurs on the jaded mind 
of the advertiser, is a treasure we F cn price. 
Enough. I may trespass on your time, but 
PRIN TE rs’ INK seems so much like an “alma 

mater ”’ that one knows not where to pause when 
speaking of it. Joun -ATON, 














InC a of the Advertising of H. O'Neill 
& Co. Y 
— — 
VALUABLE ASSISTANCE IN_ DISPLAY. 
Office of ) 
“THe UNION AND ADVE STISE a \ 
“The vty s Paper.’ | 
Rocuester, N. Y., July 12, 1808. 


Editor of Prin TERS’ i : 

Inclosed please find check for one year’s 
subscription to Printers’ Ink. I have re- 
ceived much valuable assistance in the way of 
display ads for the Educational Gazette, by 
referring to your Little Schoolmaster. 

Yours truly, F. W. BeaGtey, 

Care of Union and Advertiser Co. , Roche S- 
ter, N. Y., job room. 


ee 
STARTLING, PERHAPS, BUT ANCIENT. 


It isa startling fact that a large number of 
advertising contracts are placed, not upon the 
merits of the case at all, but purely for senti- 
mental reasons, because so- and-so, the solicitor, 
isa good fellow ; because such- and- sucha me- 
dium is beautifully printed and “our picture 
will show up in fine style’’; because the agent, 
solicitor or publisher is very accommodating 
with railroad transportation, dinners, cigars, or 
other gifts, or for some other equally unbusi- 
nesslike reason.—A dvertising Experience. 

a +o c 

AGRzBAT deal of advertising fails because the 
advertiser becomes discouraged before he has a 
right to expect returns. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


FROM A LOGICAL IRISHMAN. 
NE w York, July 9, 1898. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I notice in your issue of the 29th ult. a letter 
from the Salem Sen¢ine/, in which the writer 
takes exception to the advertising cut of Sa- 
polio ; his cause of complaint is that the poli- 
tician of 3250 B. C. is wearing spectacles , and 
asks is it not a fact that spectacles were not in- 
vented until several thousand years later. We 
have historic data which prove that specta- 
cles, or rather the monocle, was used by the 
first Caesar. However, there is no doubt that 
the politician of 3250 B.C. was simply an an- 
cestor of the politician of to-day, whom we all 
see making spectac les of themselves. If the 
politician of ’98 makes a spectacle of himself, 
there is no doubt that the politician of 3250 
B. C. did likewise ; rete oll, it is only logical 
that if those politicians made spectacles of 
themselves, spectacles, then, must have been 
common at that date, and if spectacles were 
common at that date, why should a man not 
use them, proving that there is no fault to be 
found with the advertisement in question. If 
the Salem Sextine/, which seems stronger at 
tearing down advertisements than building 
them up, wishes any further ancient data in 
regard to any subject, the writer will be pleased 
to furnish it in the same logical manner. 

tT. J. Rramv. 





THE ART OF GETTING BUSINESS. 

The art of advertising is not a gift which is 
given to many men in a pre-eminent degree, 
Like the higher professions, it requires a pe- 
culiar natural adaptability. To bz a success- 
ful advertiser a man should have a bright and 
versatile mind, a quick discernment of the pub- 
lic wants, a tactful appreciation of the fitness 
of things, and some business experience. He 
should also be a man of literar ; and artistic at- 
tainments, strong as well as fine in his mental 
equipment, having a strain of humor, a good 
stock of self- confidence, and plenty of faith in 
the efficacy of advertising. The fact that some 
advertising men are paid as much as the 
President of the United States is the best evi- 
dence of their value. Fora young man prop- 
erly endowed by nature and education there is 
no vocation in life which offers larger rewards 
and richer prizes. Men in business everywhere 
are realizing that advertising is the most im- 
portant factor in their busine ss. It is nota 
difficult matter for them to man the other de- 
partments of their store, but the art of getting 
the business is not an easy one, and the man 
who possesses it has an infallible receipt for 
success, ead in Advertising. 

— +> 
RUTS. 

The people have fixed ideas, notions, likes 
and dislikes. You ask them once to do some- 
thing new, to try some new thing, and they pay 
no attention. Admiral Farragut was a brainy 
and nervy officer, and yet if he had had his way 
we would to-day be fighting Spain with wooden 
ships. Dynamite guns have been a success for 
years, but it was the middle of May, 1898, be- 
fore a dynamite gun was ever used in actual 
warfare. This merely shows that people are 
hard to move out of their beaten paths. And 
the fact that they are hard to move is another 
argument in favor of advertising. When they 
have moved out of their rut and begun using 
your goods they are in another rut, and the next 
man who tries to bring them over to his goods 
has as hard a time as you had; and if he is an 
early quitter, you retain this trade perhaps for 
years after the advertisement that brought it to 
you has been forgotten — — The Billboard, 


Tue public must be e reached, not startled or 
struck.— fowler, 
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DAILY PAPERS AS MAIL ORDER MEDIA. 

It is encouraging to note the increasing use 
of daily newspapers as mail order media. 
There has always been a deep-seated belief 
that of all kinds of periodicals the dailies were 
the least suited for this class of business, but 
after several severe tests by various concerns 
they have been found to be very profitable for 
certain lines of business. Among the first 
advertisers who used dailies for mail orders 
was a patent medicine concern in Marshall, 
Mich., the Michigan Medicine Company. It 
tested the papers persistently for a number of 
years and made a vast amount of money. 
Last fall, it will be remembered, the Hayner 
Distillery Company, of Dayton, Ohio, began 
to advertise whisky for the mail order trade. 
Its experiment has been watched very carefully 
py other whisky concerns, and now its success 
in this line has induced others in the same line 
to branch out in this kind of advertising. The 
test given to daily papers last year by C. E. 
Ellis in the Woman’s World advertising, 
when he used full pages in some of the big 
dailies, was very successful in bringing im- 
mense returns. Another firm in a widely dif- 
ferent line has also used dailies successfully. 
This advertiser is Mollencopp & McCreery, of 
Toledo, Ohio, manufacturers of a vapor bath 
cabinet. All of these things have tended to 
encourage other advertisers to add the dailies 
to their regular list of mail order publications. 
Of course, the mail order publications and 
magazines are none the less efficient because 
daily papers may also be used with profit, and 
they will no doubt continue to hold the su- 
preme position for this kind of advertising.— 
Advertising E xpe = 





THE SPECIALIZATION OF ADWRITIN . 
I think that the business of writing advertise- 
ments must go into specialties. The advertis- 
ing writer must have not only a thorough 
knowledge of the rudiments of writing adver- 
tisements, but must also go to the very bottom 
of the business to be advertised, in order to ob- 
tain the very best results. An advertising 
writer should know as much about selling 
shoes, cologne or patent medicine. as the head 
of the ’ shles department, and I believe that no 
one can master such details without work, time 
and study. A versatile man with quick percep- 
tion may be able to get good results in a half 
dozen lines of business, but I do not think 
much of results which are simply good. They 
must be better than anybody else’s results to be 
really successful ; therefore, in my judgment, it 
is not good business for large corporations to 
deal with professional advertisement writers. 
The professional adwriter is and will be un- 
doubtedly of great assistance to business houses 
whose means or volume of business will not 
permit them to employ a regular advertising 
man, but when it comes to undertaking the ad- 
vertising of department stores, large soap 
houses, cereal products, bicycles and that of 
other large houses, the entire time and attention 
of at least one man should be devoted to the 
business,—A dvertising Experience. 








~-o - 
LIKE A BICYCLE. 

Men old in business, but young in advertis- 
ing often regard the latter as one’s grandfather 
does a bicycle—a treacherous thing at best. 
Yet, like the bicycle, advertising is a great pace 
promoter, when ‘the “ hang of the thing is once 


gotten.”-—Carriage —e 
_ THE medium that permits the advertiser to 
fix his price is weak in its spinal column ; does 


not deal justly with its patrons, and its stand- 
ing is sure to be as peme as its rates.— 
Carriage Monthly, Philadelphia, 


PRINTERS’ iNK 
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WOMEN AS WALKING ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 


In this country women have earned a living, 

and a good one at that, by writing or soliciting 
advertisements, but so far no woman has offered 
herself as a living, walking advertisement to 
show off special articles. Not so in London, 
So many women have “yy” this method of 
earning a livelihood that the National Union 
of Women Workers, of which Mrs. Lydia A. 
Booth is president, has issued this protest 
through the women’s journals of that city: 

** May we draw the attention of your readers 
to a new form of advertising which we think it 
extremely inadvisable to encourage? We refer 
to the parade in the streets of young women 
dressed in striking costumes in order to make 
known the merits of certain articles of manu- 
facture. That these young women are said to 
be well paid and well treated does not in our 
judgment relieve us from the necessity of pro- 
testing against this new calling for women. It 
must necessarily be casual in its character, and 
must expose those who take it up to influences 
of a pees nature and to moral danger. 
While we are glad to note new developments 
of regular employment which are open to self- 
respecting women, we hope that the good sense 
oul right feeling of the community will be on 
our side in this matter.”—Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Star-Independent. 


ONE MAN’S IDEAS. 

If I were a bicycle agent I should lay down 
a set of rules for my bicycle maker, and hunt 
until I found some one willing to obey them 
and furnish good wheels besides. These would 
be my rules : 

Absolutely no general advertising, the 
savings thereby to be allowed the agent in the 
price of wheels to enable him to advertise to 
people who know where the wheel is to be had. 

2. A sensible catalogue to contain no colored 
pictures for children, but a complete and full 
description of every part of the bicycle in the 
plainest possible language, and cheap enough 
for or distribution. 

3. No alleged “‘ advertising ”’ in the way of 
novelties of any kind, but the same bed-rock 
economy as is practiced i in other manufacturing 
businesses. 

4. An ample stock of cuts and full informa- 
tion on workmanship for the benefit of the 
agent. : 

I would then contract for so many lines of 
space in all the important newspapers in my 
town, or the largest one if I could not afford 
all, and use as my standard ad the cut of the 
bicycle, with full specifications and prices, just 
as the dry goods stores do.—Advertising 








World, Columbus, Ohio. 
Sn ed 
THE MAGAZINE READING ARTICLE. 


The magazine advertising “‘reading article” 
has improved immensely of late. The reading 
article has always wavered in popular estima- 
tion. While the reading article is applicable to 
a comparatively limited number of advertisers, 
that number can use it now and then regularly 
—that is, say, from two to four times yearly in 
the same publication—with better results than 
a display advertisement. I don’t believe the 
reading article can take the place of the display 
advertisement in the majority of cases, but there 
are times when it will stir up a larger direct re- 
sponse than a page or two of display, and it is 
at all times a most admirable supplement to the 
general advertising of a progressive house. A 
large number of general advertisers can afford 
a reading article once in awhile. In fact, nearly 
every general advertiser can. It should be 


frankly an advertisement and vet equally 
frankly an attractive reading article.—Prof#- 
able Advertising, Boston, Mass. 
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“‘DESIGN” PATENTS. 
By Davis & Davis, Washington, D. ( 
Any person who has invented and produced 

any new and original design for a manufacture, 
bust, statue, alto-relieve, or bas-relief ; any new 
and original design for the printing of woolen, 
silk, cotton, or other fabric; any new and 
original impression, ornament, pattern print, 
or picture to be printed, painted, cast, or 
otherwise placed on or worked into any article 
of manufacture ; or any new, useful and orig- 
inal shape or configuration of any article of 
manufacture, the same not having been known 
or used by others before his invention or pro- 
duction thereof, or patented or described in any 
orinted publication, may obtain a patent there- 
ion. the patent running for three and one-half 
years, or seven or fourteen years, as the appli- 
cant may elect. 

These patents are peculiar. They afford a 
protection partaking somewhat of the nature of 
the regular utility or mechanical patents and of 
trade-marks and copyrights. Many inventions 
and productions that can not be protected in any 
other manner can be amply protected under the 
design law design is usually obtained when 
it is desired to protect new forms and shapes of 
articles of manufacture that do not consist of co- 
acting parts movable with respect to each other 
(such, for instance, as dishes, knives, forks, 
spoons, vessels of all sorts, furniture, ¢ lothing? 
jewelry, watch cases,shoes, harness, ornaments, 
and attachments, toys, articles of stationery, 
etc., etc.), and also for protecting new designs 
for fabrics, wallpaper, etc., etc. It is our ex- 
perience that manufac turers have lost protection 
upon many of their products by reason of ignor- 
ance of the nature of the design law. 

A design patent gives the owner the usual 
right of action for profits and damages against 
infringers, but it differs from the ordinary pat- 
ent in that the law fixes two hundred and fifty 
dollars ($250) as the minimum amount to be 
recovered. A design patent, like a trade-mark, 
is infringed by any such near resemblance as 
may be considered by a court to have deceived. 

The Government fee for a three and a half 
year patent is $10; for a seven year patent $15, 
and for a fourteen year patent $30. It is nec- 
essary to determine at the outset what term 
shall be applied for, as it is impossible to pro- 
long a short-term patent. 

ie —o— 
JAPANESE JOURNALISM. 

“« Japanese journalism,’’ says a missionary’s 
wife, “is a singular profession in many of its 
features. There is practically no such thing as 
freedom of the press in Japan. Whenever a 
newspaper publishes something unfriendly to 
the government it is suppressed and the editor 
is sent to prison. The real editor is never im- 
prisoned, though. hey sd newspaper has what 
the Japanese call a ‘dummy editor,’ and it is 
his sole duty to go to jail every time the paper 
is suppressed for offending the mikado. Then 
the real editor changes the name of the paper 
and keeps on publishing it. Dummy editors 
spend most of their time in prison.” —Z Apin- 
cott’s Magazine. 














neiiiiinarenne 
NO REASON BUT CUSTOM. 

Is there any more reason why printers should 
furnish dummies and estimates—at the cost of 
time and money, with the use of knowledge and 
skill that it has taken years to acquire, for the 
benefit of those who want printing done, but do 
not know what, or how to plan, arrange for or 
estimate the same—without charge, than that a 
lawyer should give advice, hunt up decisions, 
quote authorities and map out the manner of 
procedure in a court of Justi e for a litigant, 
without a retainer or fee ?—National Printer- 
Journalist, Chicago, Jil, 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twolimesor more 
without — lay, 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in ove week in advance. 


WANT B. 
~ CTS. a line for 50,000 proven. 
Zo WoORrkK, Athens, Ga. 
¥ OUNG newspaper man ‘at ibe rty. Refs. C.8. 
GARRISON, Fort Branch, Ind. (30 days.) 


P= tFECT — tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. RC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


WOMAN’S 


AIL order men, write for our proposition; 
4 clean goods; large profits. 613 Consolidated 
Exchange Building. Chicago, Ill. 


W ANTED—Good location to start an after- 
noon paper, South or West preferred, Ad- 
dress “C, D. S.,” care Printers’ Ink 


Vy 451) Case of bad health that RTPA 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 


\ ’ ANTED—Live, hustling newspaper man with 

money or machinery to buy interest ina 

paying paper inan Illinoiscity. A rare chance. 
’articulars upon request. “119,” Printers’ Ink. 


Ss 











RIGHT writer wanted, to be connected with 
> a printing office manufacturing exclusively 
large editions of pamphlets and cireulars for 
— medicine trade. Address“ L. A. K.,” care 
*rinters’ Ink. 
DVERTISEMENT writer wanted by a large 
departmentdry goods house. Submit spec- 
imen of work written in VPowers-Wanamaker 
style, and s‘ate age, experience and silary want- 
ed. MALLEY, NEELY &CO., New Haven, Conn. 


\ 7RAPPERS to wrap. Buy a $4 economy weep 

per paster, and do the work twice as quick 
better and without “muss.” Great time saver. 
In stock all branches AM. TYPE FOU NDER $s co, 
See addresses under “ Advertisement Contruct- 
ors.” 


TEWSPAPER man, now with Boston daily, 
4 who has had several years’ experience as 
correspondent fora variety of Veen Ty ar so- 
licits work of that character. Would do Boston 
weekly letters, represent trade paper or do occa- 
sional special matter. Rates of papers served, 
Typewriter copy. “A. M. F.,” Room 47 A, Equi- 
table Bldg., Boston. 


NC ERE W ¢ are us ng over a hundred gross of 
rks a month of an extra-fine quality, and 
are Ain ing $3 per thousand for them. The size 
is &% inch diameter by nehlong. They are fine 
corks (and have to be), one end guaranteed fine 
We want to hear from a dealer who is re: ady to 
furnish a better cork ic less money. Come and 
see us, with a a Vill contract for a thou 
sand tg THE rips ANS CHEMICAL CO., 10 
Spruce St., New York 





























ARANTEED CIRCULATION. 
Rates, 25 cents per agate line, each insertion. 
All ads next to reading gigs = 
31 00 buys 4 lines $1 4.00 buys . inches 
1.2 > 6 lines 7.0 5 inches 
1 5 es 6 lines 21.00 * 6ine hes 
1.75 “ Winch 2450 “ half col. 
3.50 “ tlineh 49.00 “ one col. 
é 2 inches 98.00 “ half page 
10.50 “ 3inches 196.00 “ 1 page 
Only first-¢ hon matter accepted. Parties with 
out good commercial rating must send cash with 
— r. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide 
Copy for an issue should reach us by the 25th of 
previous month. An adv. that will pay any ywhere 
will pay in WOMAN’S WORK, Athens Ga, 











aged buries tins, war, gereral, sporting, press 
ort, by wire omy. gg! ae RAPHIC 
NEWS SYNDIC ATE, 150 N A amen St.,N. Y. 





CIRCUL th LETTER: . 

( \H: ~ A. FOYER CO., Times Bldg., Chicago, 
Juces fac--imile type written circular let- 

ters by the thousand or million. Best work, low- 
est prices, Samples free. 
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STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
OTYPE outfits ¢ hea >»; new method ; 
SP pla a8 Legge electros. Alse ra *heap cut making 
OTOCESS ; ng. Cirealars for stamp. 
{. Kz SRS, 310 F ~ 33d St., New York. 
+ 
MAIL ORDER AND ADVW’G NOVELTIES. 


9 (2 PER CENT clear profit realized from 
15 4 if) ) our latest mail order novelty. It comes 
1in decorated tin box. Boxes printed with your 
ad. Unequaled and permanent adve rtising spe- 
cialty. come an terms tree. P. C. KULL- 
MAN &CO., New York. 








7 AN BIBBEL’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
See PAPER is_ printed i with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., L't’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buye 1S. 





eee 
NEWSP. 41 PER METALS. 


€¢ THAT slug!—!!” Slags made of Perfection 

Linotype Metal don’t stick in the ag 
They don’t over expand—that’s the secret. 
took months of experimenting t > get this see R. 
as well as other little secrets that have e secret 
us to turn out what is acknowledged by experts 
> 2e st most perfect linotype metal made, 

BLATCHFORD & CO., 54-70 N. Clinton St., 
Chic ago. 


o> 
AGRICULTURE. 


F you would reach the farmers, use the col- 
umns of Lippman’s Almanac.—one hundred 
thousand copies guaranteed, and the Memoran- 
dum Books two hundred thousand copies guar- 
‘or ten dollars we can give you an 
vertisement of four lines in the entire édition. 
These books have been published by us for twenty 






veIPPM AN BROS., wholesale druggists, Lipp- 

man’s Block, Savannah, Ga. 

> —— 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 

4? NOVELTIES—For s 

4% to CHICAGO E.CLA 








oa and prices write 
‘O., Buchanan, Mich. 





|: ‘OR the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted Ander this bead once for one dotlar. 


es 60 cents (silver) we will reproduce your 

photo on three handsome lapel buttons. Send 
for catalogue of war novelties. Good agent 
wanted in every place. Address HARRY J. 
BOSWELL & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


GOLD FOR ADVERTISERS. 


‘HE VALLEY DISTRIBUTING CO. will care- 
fully place posters, samples, bills, circulars, 
ete.,in 27 towns on the Monongahela, reaching 
half a million iron, steel, glass and coal opera- 
tors, employers and the dependent population 
in the richest valley on the globe. $2 per M for 
regular distributing, extra charge for fine liter- 
ature, lithographs, posters and circulars design- 
ed for special classes. We guarantee to reach 
the right people without waste. Sworn — 
mentif required. References. Alexander & ( 
Rankers; Dun & Co. VALLEY DISTRIBUTING 
CO., Monongahela, Pa. 











+o 
PRINTERS, 
inting and steel die embossing at 
ATOZ PRINTING CO., South 





A Btisric 
pri 
Ww hitle y; Ind. 


F you aeee men ‘liever in printing that makes a 
i y you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRE 3s "Printers, 140 W. 23d St., N.Y. City. 


J F. RICHARDSON, printer to advertising 
e agents and others requiring ay wor 
from good type and good ink. 249 Pearl St., N. Y. 








DRINTERS need our new Touraine old style 
italic, Priory Text and new 6- pone sizes 0 “a 
Jenson old style and Jenson italic. y Will sé 
isfy the severest critics. AM, TYPE POU NDER S 
”, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


GEND your name on a small postal for a sample 
of my Large Postal for advertisers. | argest 
and strongest on the market and onl 2.7 
1,000. WM. JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce St., 
P= cured_quickly and permanently by Dr. 
Brown’s re Cure. U by many physi- 
cians in practic *rice 25 cents. 
(* ATARRH and the headaches it brings relieved, 
and permanently cured. Hay fever and asth: 
ma vanquished by Dr. Brov7n’s Cure. Price 25c. 
»ALD HEADS ‘and gray, faded hair cured. 
Month’s trial 25c. All by mail. Address 
BROWN MED. CO., DEP’T Y, Youngstown, Ohio. 
- > —_ 
ADVERTISING MEDIA 


\yo™ AN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 





.75 
New York. 





Py omat's WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 





\ ’OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga. , 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 proven. 


I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Copy free. 271 Broadway, New York. 
MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 1 yr. $1, 
4 including 40-word ad. Disp. lic. ag. line. 


4( WORDS, 5 times. 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Ma Circulation cng 6,600. 


DVERTISERS’ GUL DE, New Market, N 8e. 
d line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th. ety fre ea. 


EPU BLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
\ circulation. Linotype composition. Send 
for rates. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitleu to receive 
the paper for one year. 


PAPERS, 240,000 homes. don’ t dupioste. “ rcu- 
lation, low advertising rate. Write THE 
RELIGIOUS PRE SSS_ASSOC! IATION, Phila. Pa. 


: i HE Rochester, N. H., Cou RIER, weekly, hasthe 
largest circ ation of any paper in a manu- 
facturing city having a population of 7,396. 
good country paper at a great trade ce nter. 
T= You NGSTOW N SUNDAY NEWS offers 
$100 reward if they haven’t got the largest 
circulation in that territory of 100,000 people. 
Rates, 20c. inch. Addre: ss NEWS, Youngstown, 0, 


'PHE TIMES U NION,. of “Albany, N. Y., is the 

leading paper of the capital city. Its paid 
circulation is larger than that of all the other 
Albany dailies combined. As an advertising 
medium it is unequaled. JOHN H. FARRELL, 
editor and proprietor. 


ty ACH OREGON, Washington and Idaho pro- 

gressive farmers via the WEBFOOT PLANTER, 
the le pacts farm journal of the Pacific North- 
wes' }00 copies monthly guaranteed. Write 
for rates ona sample copy. They will interest 
you. WEBFOOT Ph. ANTE t CO., Portland, Ore. 


1 0, O06 UNION MEN READ THE “ UNION 

AGENT” EVERY MONTH. Official 
organ of - at .. and Campbell Counties, K 
trades assembly ; delegate body of twenty-three 
local labor unions ; correspondence solicited from 
advertising agents and those who want results. 
Address UNION AGENT, Covington, Ky. 


BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
£ fails to be effective because it is placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right papers, sour aoves tising will pay. Corre- 
spondence dress THE GEO. P. 
ROWEL L ADV E ny TISIN CO., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


4 RTISERS. 

We publish the New YorK MUSICAL Ecno, 
consisting of 32 pages and cover—pages 12x14— 
containing portraits of actresses, vocal and in- 
strumental! music. 

you want to contract for 500 copies. you to 
take them as you want them, we will give you 
the back page for your advertising and charge 
you six cents a copy for the EcHo. You could not 
give away anything to your lady customers that 
would be mere Pe aimed than the NEw YORK 

Musica Ecuo. Add 

NEW YORK MU SICAL ECHO Co, 
Savannah, Ga. 
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MAILING MACHINES. 


\ ATCHLESS mailer, $12 net. “beats the beat- 
4 er.” KEV. ALEX’D’R DICK, Meridian, N. Y. 


| ORTON mailer ($20 net), used exclusively by 
ies’ Home Journal, edition 850,000, who 
write :“ We save the cost of a machine in inife 
sharpening alone every four ag gi You can’t 
a moet — use any other, even if it costs more 
than the Horton. In stock all anes AM. 
TY! Ee Fou NDERS CO. 
+r 
FOR SALE. 


BUYS 4 lines, 50,000 proven. 
WOKK, Athens, Ga, 


YOR SALE—Ten R'-P*A‘N’S 
| gists’. One gives relief. 


JOR SALE—One of the leading and best known 

agricultural papers in the U.S. Guaranteed 

to pay not less than 10 per cent on $150,000. Ad- 
dress “SUCCESS,” care Printers’ Ink. 


OR SALE-—At a bargain, Goss Web Perfecting 
Press. Capacity per hour, 8,(00 sixteen-page 
or 16,00 four or eight-page papers, pasted and 
folded. In first-class condition. Owners sell 
only because they need press for half-tone work. 
Address * GOSs,” care P’ rinte rs’ Ink. 
I: 7 OR SALE— Advertising novelty patent. Com- 
peting successfully with calendars. Excell- 
ent article for some calendar house to take up to 
successfully mee* competition. Patent has been 
allowed, and will issue in name of party buying 
it. GEORGE kh. CRAW, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
—— +o ad 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRU CTORS. 


yor 


MABE: 


[ EXPY, 150 Nassau St. 











WOMAN’S 





3 for 5centsat drug- 











JONES, 101 World Bldg., N. Y. 
° 
2 OOKLETS — Business stories tersely told. 
5 MARSH, Box 943, Springfield, Mass. 


W ELT. written ads pay. Do yours? Write 
MARSH, Box 43,8 pringfield, Mass. 





ye only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind, 


QE aim Ma ens on a me ull postal for a copy 
‘ my large postal. WM. JOH TON, Man- 
sath rinters’ Ink I’ ress, 0 10 Sprue e St., N. Y. City. 





Cuy ER, breezy sketches for lithographic 
/ ork ‘submitted free of charge. Small or 
large editions from same, cheap. HOYT,Down 
town Office, 49-51 Ann in St., } Nev w York. 


WRITE and print for general advertisers. I 

prefer to do the whole business, because in 
that way I can see that my ideas are paged rly 
carried out. My prices are moderate anc 
work is good. A. B. MERRITT, Grand Hapsds, 
Michigan. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
e) writing, designing and printing. I beiieveI 
can get up an advertise ment or booklet or circu- 
lar as well c vai to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
otker man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
metter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your name on a smali postal fer ac opy of 
my large postal WM. JOHNST( DN, + aw r 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. 
Wd WDWDWD Ww DWDWDWD WD WD V - 
WD WD WD WD WDWD WDW DY VDV be D 
mp 


WD WOLSTAN DIXE wD 
WD Writing. Illustrating, _ Plansand WD 
wD Advice for Advertisers wD 


WD My free bookies. * Business,’ will give WD 
WD you a good idea of my style and wD 


wD methods of work. Send for it. WwpD 
wb 150 Nassau Street, WD 
y New York. 
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‘ Me LAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 


624 Temple ¢ ourt, New York. Write 
" Y booklet, P Fe RHAPS, tells about my busi 
4 ness. It's free be ) those who ask for it op 
their business station ary. 
CLARENC E F. CHATFIELD, 
Not Oswego. Owego, N. Y. 


[Te profitable placing of advertising consists 

first in preparing good copy. Copy that 
says what ought to be said in a convincing way. 
Second in setting the matter in such type as will 
catch the eye and embellishing the same witha 
picture if one can be determined on that will tell 
its story ata casual glance. ‘hird,in the selec 
tion of papers that reach the large: st number of 
the right sortof people and sell advertising space 
a reasonable rate—not low priced papers ; but 
those that are at the same time Ligh priced and 
cheap on account of the great service they can 
render. To secure these points tor the advertiser 
who employs usis our practice and profession. 
Address THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING 
CO., No. 10 Spruce St., New ¥ ork. 





~ SEND me tio dollars, along with 
your booklet, or catalogue, or batch 
of trade papers, or newspaper ads, 
and Iwill tell you why they are. 
good or bad, and how to make the 

next one better. 

CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 

Vanderbilt Bldg., New York. 


ro AD MEN—Nothing in these times captures 
business so wellas The Flag. Our flag bor- 
ders and 44-point American flags have hit the 
market hard. The Phila. Times and Phila. In- 
quirer are covered with our small American 
ags. ‘send to nearest branch for specimens. 
Don't forget our new 6-point Jenson old style and 
rew 6-point Jenson itali ouraine old style 
italic is (in the true s se) elegant. All the 
type used in PRINTERS’ INK is Ours, except a 
few ramshack!e borde: rs which Johnston should 
melt. Boston: 270 Congress St New York: 
Kose and Duane | Sts ; Philadelphia : 606 614 San- 
Baltimore: Frederick Water Sts. ; 

- Division St. ; Pittsburg: 323 Third 
eland : St. Clair and Ontario St 

Figg soe erth St. 2 % 
- Louis : 


















cinnati : 
Monroe St. 
neapoli 
Delaware St. ; Denver : 
Second and Stark Sts. San Fr 
Sansome St.; Spokare : 10 Monroe St 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 44 





: Toronto : 
Bay St.; At 
santa : Dodson Printers’ Supp ly (., 55 So. Forsyth 


St.; Dallas: 
Commerce St. 


( 000000000000000 0000% 00000000 
O00000000000000 OOOOO00000000 
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The Scarff and O’Connor Co., 256 


ele) Samples of the work I have dene for OO 
0O others can be bad for the asking byany OO 
OO business man who contemplates having OO 
OO adv rtisements written or ilustratea OO 
OO atany time this summer or fall. oo 
0o I have had proofs taken of a few of OO 
OO my recent Illustrations and Writings, OO 
OO and these will help you to understand OO 
OO whatIcandofor you. Pleasewriteon OO 
OO your own letter head, so I can know OO 








OO your line of business. 00 
00 oo 
00 —_——___—__— — 00 
00 00 
oo CHAS. F. JONES, 0o 


GO Writer and Illustrator of Advertising. OO 
OO Practical Advice on Business Subjects. OO 
00 Suite 10", World Building, 00 
OO New York, U. 8. A. 00 
Correspondence invited. 


Oo 00 
0000000000000000000 COOOOOO000000 
0000000000000 OOQOOO0O00000000000 
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People in the trade 





express opinions. 


T always keep on file the American Newspa- 
per Directory, and consider it the standard au- 
thority. Any publisher that does not get a cor- 
rect rating x has no one to blame but himself, 
and where it is not done it is because the pub- 
lisher don’t want the truth to be known.—.Stan- 


ley Day’s Advertisers’ Guide, July, 1898. 


The June issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory is well printed, contains 1,312 pages 
and, aside from its accorded ratings, is a valu- 
able book. Newsfaferdom has been omitted 
from the list of class publications in the back of 
the book, and the editor of the directory has 
assigned to it the rating ““JKL,”’ which means 
“Estimated at less than one thousand circula- 
tion.”” While we do not favor the method of 
the editor of the directory, we are inclined to 
view the book asa model in so far as it deals 
with informative matter outside of the domain 
of circulation.—Newspaperdom, New York 
City, June 16, 1898. 











The American Newspaper Directory is per- 
haps generally considered the most elaborate 
publication of its kind. The March issue is 
put out in the usual style, and contains nearly 
1,350 pages. Whether publishers agree with 
the methods pursued by George P. Rowell & 
Co. or not, it is confidently claimed by them 
and their friends that no newspaper which 
makes a statement of circulation according to 
the form prescribed by them fails to have cred- 
ited in this Directory such statement, uniess, 
perchance, it may be such a flagrant misstate- 
ment as not to be entitled to credit. As the 
New England Editor has previously claimed, 
it belleves that it is the best policy for every 
newspaper to make a truthful and adequate 
statement of its circulation to the publishers of 
every newspaper directory in existence. A 
large number of general advertisers depend 
more or less for their information concerning 
circulation upon one or the other of the numer- 
ous newspaper directories. A considerable 
number of these prefer the American Newspa- 
per Directory, because of the well-known 
sleuth-like methods of its publishers pursued 
in obtaining circulation statements. It is, 
therefore, a mistake for publishers not to give 
this Directory the circulation statement re- 
quested by them. There is no denying the 
fact that this Directory is improving with each 
quarterly issue.—Z7he New Eugland Editor, 
Mry, 1898. 









pu 


I have yet to find the first legitimate concern 
that can find any fault whatever with the meth- 
ods you pursued in regard to this Directory. 
As for myself, I really feel that it can be de- 
pended upon in the rating of the different pa- 
pers.—M. P. Gould, Publisher of Ideas, a 
lication devoted exclusively to drug ad- 
vertising, New Haven, June, 1898. 





The June issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory, consisting of over 1,300 pages, is 
before us. It is an epitome of newspaper- 
dom, a vast, comprehensive consensus of in- 
formation, and an indispensable adjunct of 
every intelligent advertiser’s library. It costs 
5, is worth $25, and can be had by addressing 

Geo. P. Rowell & Co., No. 10 Spruce street, 
New York.—7he Billboard, Cincinnati, July, 
1598. 

Press and Printer acknowledges with 
pleasure the receipt of a copy of the June issue 
of the American Newspaper Directory for 1898. 
We are glad to have it because we wanted it, 
because it’s a good Directory, and because we 
have use for it. The writer has never known 
an instance of wilful misrepresentation in it. It 
is published honestly, and I don’t sympathize 
with those who kick about it. But whether the 
circulation credits in it are or are not biased by 
advertising considerations, the fact remains 
that the book meets the purposes for which 
Press and Printer uses it, and, to say the 
least, we don’t think there is any better direct- 
ory published.—Press and Printer, Boston, 
June 25, 1898 


We are in receipt of the June edition of The 
American Newspaper Directory, publishe -d 
quarterly by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New 

York. A careful perusal of the same convinces 
us that this is the peer of all newspaper direct- 
ories and well deserves the success it has at- 
tained during its thirty years of publication. 
This long experience enables its publishers to 
pl ace before the advertisers the best and most 
reliable information to be had at any price. It 
is kept strictly up-to-date, and every advertiser, 
large and small, should have a copy, asa thou- 
sand opportunities occur to refer to such a 
directory, thus saving time and expense in se- 
curing the same information through other 
long and tedious channels.—U/-to-Date Dis- 
tributer,a Journal for Distributers and Gen- 
eral Advertisers, July, 1898. 


The JUNE issue of the American News- 


paper Directory is out of print, but the next 


edition will 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER rst, 





be ready for subscribers on 


1898. 
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Street Car 


Which road gives the best value for 
the money expended in advertising? 

The Brooklyn “ L.” 

Why? 

Many veasons! Best service, most 
passengers, biggest display. 


How much a month? 

Cheap! 297 cars, $100 a month for a 
card tn all. 

What size card ? 

16 dy 24 iuches. 

Bigger than the ordinary kind ? 

A great deal—others are 11 by 21 only. 


How are they displayed ? 
In curved vacks—attractive, neat, 


forcible. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


ee 
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Catechism. 


Many advertisers there ? 

Yes—dozens of the cream of the 
country. 

Profitable ? 

Very big results at a small cost. 
Greatest advertising on earth, 

Who else says so? 

Those who use tt—they like it—stick 
to tt and advise others to use tt. 

Do the cars go over the bridge ? 

They do—and tt makes the advertising 
twice as effective. 

Then there's an advance ? 

No—price ts the same although the 
value ts doubled. 

Any other particulars ? 

YVes—but get them dy mail. There are 
too many good points to give them all 
in this one advertisement. 


253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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STEADILY GROWING 7.°2%: 


Average Circulation for June, 1898: = 

Average s First Six Months 1898: “ 4 
Wa EXCLUSIVE OF WAR EXTIAS 

Average Circulation for allemadh - - Dai, 10 





] 


POST OFFICE | THE CIPI 


1. State Journal 
FIGURES 2 Stuite Journal, weekly 
a 3. Democrat, daily 
4. Kansas Farmer, weekly 
a 5. The Advocate, weekly 
6. The Mail and Breeze, week 
: : 7. Fulcrum, weekly 
Showing Newspaper Postage Paid 8. The Kansas Telegraph, wee 
. ° * 9. Merchants’ Journal, weekly | 
mn Topeka for First Six 10. State Ledger, weekly 
Months of 1898. 11. Medical Journal, weekly |} 
12. Western Odd Fellow, week! 
—-- 13. Western School Journal, mdbly 
14. Kansas Worker, monthly 





. i5. High School World, monthi 
The Capital Pays 54 per cent of the Whole, 16. Sate F. ; A. & I. Union4tonthly 


or $373.40 More Than All the Other 17. Saving Health, monthly 
18. Poultry Breeder, monthly 

40 Papers Together. 19. Baptist Visitor, monthly 

Poultry West, monthly 


THE GAPITAL IN EXCESS OF ALL THE E GHE 


SOLE The S. y. | 


AGENTS 
FOREIGN THE ROOKERY, 


ADVERTISING. CHICAGO. 
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ACHES THE BEST CLASS OF KANSAS 
‘SIND FARMS THROUGHOUT 8 









y, 14,192; Sunday, 15,100; Semi=Weekly, 16,125. 

“| 12,0143 “ 13,1383 “ 16,112. 
XTHAS AND UNSOLD PAPERS.-“3e 
Daiv, 10,524 ; statins 11,4395 Semi-Weekly, 15,953. 








_ | 


PITAL, - - $2,547.57. | 


21. Kansas Children’s Home Finder, monthly 











| 22. Protector, monthly 
23. Ancient Order of Pyramids, monthly 
y 24. Western Veteran, monthly 
; 25. Forsamlingen Budbarare, monthly | 
week! 26. Kansas State Notes, mcnthly | 
27. Gleanings, quarterly 
, weel : 28. The New Woman, monthly 
eekly | 29. The American, weekly 
$2 [ 714 | 7 30. The Washburn Review, weekly 
ly } ’ ° 31. Western Pigeon Review, weekly 
weekl'| 32. Barks and Cackles, weekly 
al, 1’ 33. Kansas Messenger, weekly 
ily 34. Kimball Family News 
yonthl 35. Spirit of Kansas, weekly 
nionfpnthly 36. Colored Citizen, weekly 
ly 37. Christian Blade, monthly 
hy 38. Shorthand for Everybody, monthly 
39. Ancient Order of Pyramids, monthly 


40. Topeka Monitor, quarterly 


E GH ER 40 PAPERS COMBINED, $373.40. 











5. b. Beckwith Special Agency, 


Y, « TRIBUNE BUILDING, 


NEW YORK. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance 
Six dollars a bundred. No back numbers 

( For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
will be given, covering a paid subse ription from 
date to (January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 

it Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

(= Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

@ If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every pap«r is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES: 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words ote line ; owes measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with ordcr. 

Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 

Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 

Sub cription Departme nt. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. 2 SEARS, 50-52 Ludgate 
Lec. 


“NEW YORK, JULY 20, 1898. 


THE Loving Cup was awarded to to 
Mr. F. James Gibson, advertising man- 
ager for A. A. Vantine & Co., New 
York City. 

NEW YORK newspapers’ might 
profitably learn a lesson from their 
more intelligent brothers who do busi- 
ness in the Middle West—the pub- 
lishers of Chicago dailies. 

















AmonG Mr. A. Frank Richardson’s 
papers of “known circulation ” is the 
Elmira, N. Y., Ze/egram, which en- 
titles itself to a place in the list by 
laying down the hard and fast prin- 
ciple that under no circumstances will 
it let anybody know how many copies 
it does print. 








Tue jack of all trades is master of none. 
Herein the fallacy of the advertising spe- 
cialist who claims to know everything.—A d- 
vertising Experience. 

The real advertising specialist does 
not “claim to know everything.” All 
he claims is that he looks at a business 
from the standpoint of a customer, 
and sees at once the points in which 
the customer is apt to be interested, 
which are rarely identical with those 
which the advertiser himself thinks 
most important. The adwriter sup- 
plies the purchaser’s point of view, and 
asks the same questions in regard to 
the product that the possible purchaser 
would ask; the merchant supplies the in- 
formation; together the two succeed in 
making a good announcement, which 
would be an impossibility for either 
one of them—alone, 


Wuy do not theaters use display an- 
nouncements like the advertisements 
of soap or baking powder? Has any 
theater tried it, and with what result ? 


In dealing with the Stereotypers’ 
Union, the publishers of Chicago 
showed themselves manly and set an 
example for their brothers in every 
other city. 


1F a traveler be shown the right road to 
pursue he has more practical help in his 
journeying than if he be told of fifty wrong 
ways that he must avoid, while still left in 
doubt as to the one safe w: ay. Letting in a 
single ray of clear sunlight gives more cheer in 
a room than trying to shut out a hundred tons 
of darkness.—Sunday School Times. 

When an advertiser has grasped 
the underlying principles of advertising, 
a host of false ideas, opinions, methods 
and mediums which would otherwise 
appeal to him pass him by without 
= affecting his course. The Little School- 
master has always fought dogmatism ; 
it believes that all advertising is 
amenable to certain broad general 
rules, but that details must always be 
left to the individual space user. It 
has pointed out the “ right road,” but 
has always deprecated any attempt to 
step over every stone for the advertis- 
er. The infant that is not allowed to 
attempt to walk without aid will never 
develop sufficient strength or temerity 
to walk at all. 


THE best advertising medium in 
New England is the Boston G/ode, and 
PRINTERS’ INK has sometimes thought 
the management of the Boston G/ode 
came about as near being perfectly 
honest and consistent as that of any 
paper in the United States, always ex- 
cepting Mr. Lawson’s publications in 
Chicago. It is a fact, however, that 
the Boston Globe charges advertisers 
by the line, but measures up advertise- 
ments with a deceptive measure that 
compels an advertiser to pay for more 
lines than the paper has given him. 
Col. Taylor and his father, Gen. Taylor, 
are great and noble men. They have 
drifted into a practice that needs in- 
vestigation and reform. They are, 
however, the very men to right an evil 
just as soon as their attention has 
been called to it. The Little School- 
master believes that the Messrs. Tay- 
lor, up to this moment, have not been 
conscious of the unbusinesslike 
method that lingers in their office 
survival of the time before the point 
system superseded the old-fashioned 
designations of agate and nonpareil. 
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HATS AND FURNISHINGS. 


Office of ) 
THe SPRINGFIELD Merauiic CASKET | 
Co., Manufacturers of Patent Metallic} 
Burial Cases and Caskets. 
SPRINGFIELD, Ohio, July 1, 1898.) 

Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Will you oe furnish me with a list of a 
few of the leading journals pertaining to the 
hat and gents’ furnishing business, and by so 
doing you will greatly oblige, yours truly, 

James A. Botan, Box 646. 

The American Hatter, published in 
New York City, is the principal, if not 
the only, journal devoted to hats. Of 
publications dealing with furnishing 
goods, the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory gives the following list : 

ILLINOIS. 
Chicago, Apparel Gazette, semi-m’thly, 2,250 
NEW YORK, 
New York, Clothie srs’ and Haberdash- 
ers’ Weekly, 3,020 
Men’s Wear, semi-m’thly, 1,000’ 
American Tailor and Cut- 
ter, monthly, 5,212 
Cloak and Suit Review, 
monthly, 3,833 
Cloaks and Furs, monthly, 1 
Clothier and _ Furnisher, 
monthly, 3,584 
Crerand’s Cloak Journal, 
monthly, 2,250) 
Herald of Fashion and 
Journal of Tailoring, m’y q 
Sartorial Art Journal, m’y, 8,237 

* Estimated as exceeding the number given, 
in the absence of definite information from pub- 
lisher. 

The Little Schoolmaster is glad to 
give the information sought, although 
he can not refrain from wondering 
why a manufacturer of caskets, who 
deals with an altogether different style 
of covering for the body, is interested 
in such publications. 

TWO MODEST NEWSPAPERS. 
Pu ADI LPHIA, July 13, 1898. 
Editor of Prixnvers’ INK: 

We have a bet in regard to the circulation of 
the New York Sun and the New York Hrera/d, 
and would like to have authentic information 
as to which of them has the largest circulation. 
We inclose you herewith stamped envelope, 
addressed for your reply, and trust that you 
will give us this information, for which we 
thank you in advance. Very truly, 

Scuaum & UHLINGER, 

Each claims to have double the 
ceculation of the other and neither 
will tell how many. You will have to 
take your choice. 


A DELAYED TESTIMONIAL. 


Four years ago I thought I knew everything 
under the sun about advertising. I began 
reading Printers’ Ink. Now I know that 
I knew nothing. Respectfully yours, 

ANNIE PARTLAN. 

114 East 18th street, N.Y. 

rhe Little Schoolmaster is some- 
what in doubt whether to take the fore- 
going asa kick ora compliment. It 
is very good either way. 





* 
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PLAYS THE ADVERTISER FOR 
A SUCKER. 


The Freeman 's Journal, when requested to 
state what circulz ation they offered for the 
money, replied : ‘‘So many publishers do not 
hesitate to grossly misrepresent their circula- 
tion that one who makes a truthful represen- 
tation is at a disadvantage, and for that reason 
we prefer not to state the number of copies 
issued. 


The editor of the American News- 
paper Directory, when shown the 
above item from Stanley Day’s 4 dver- 
tiser’s Guide for July, said: “ That is 
a defense frequently set up by papers 
whose circulations are smaller than is 
generally supposed.” And he added : 
“T never knew that claim to be urged 
by a publisher who was not personally 
attempting to take advantage of the 
ignorance of advertisers and get credit 
for a larger circulation than a truthful 
statement would show him to possess.” 





Since the above was written the edi- 
tor of PRINTERS’ INK has had per- 
sonal knowledge of a claim being put 
forth by a direct representative of the 
Freeman’s Journal to the effect that 
the regular edition of that paper is 
53,000 copies weekly. The editor of 
the American Newspaper Directory 
says that he will pay $25 to any per- 
son who will prove to him that the 
regular issues of the /reeman’s Journal 
have been so much as one-quarter of 
53,000 during the past twelve months, 
the past twelve years, or the last 
twelve weeks. 

(2 
A GOOD POINT. 

Nothing should be remembered so constantly 
as the fact that an advertisement may effect the 
loss instead of the acquisition of a customer. 
This is the side of advertising which is almost 
universally ignored. As Ruskin says of Dore’s 
illustrations : ‘‘ They are bad—bad with fearful 
power.”’ An advertisement may not only fail 
to attract business, but it may be a positive 
force to drive it away. This is what makes the 
construction of an advertisement a work of 
skill and experience. How to attract the great- 
est number and to avoid alienating any in- 
volves not only a fine discrimination of public 
fe eling but a dec ided genius for satisfying it.— 
Art in Advertising, New York. 

—_—_ +o 
FOUR DISTINCT ASSERTIONS. 

Four-fifths of all newspaper reading is done in 
the evening—whether the paper read is pub- 
lished in the morning or in the evening. 

The principal argument in favor of advertis- 
ing in a Sunday morning newspaper is that 
people have time to read on Sunday. 

In every large Eastern city in the United 
States the evening new ‘en carries more ad- 
vertising of dry goods, cloaks, suits, gloves, 
millinery, and things which women use, than 
the morning papers do. : 

Women always read a newspaper in the 
evening ; they only glance at it in the morning. 
Ask your women customers about this.—ZLos 
Angeles Evening Express, 
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NEW YORK EDITORS AND DAILY 
PAPERS. 


The editors of the leading daily 
papers of New York City are mostly 
men of fortune. Mr. Bennett, Mr. 
Reid, Mr. Pulitzer and Mr. Hearst 
are ranked among the millionaires, 
while Mr. Dana, Mr. Godkin, Mr. 
Einstein and Mr. Ochs are wealthy. 
At least one-half of the more promi- 
nent editors in the city are elderly men, 
by which it is to be understood that 
they are beyond or very near the age 
of sixty ; and, of the rest, there is one 
in the forties and there is one in the 
thirties. They are all men of excel- 
lent personal appearance. 

There is no man of very marked 
mental superscription in the editorial 
chair of any of the New York daily 
papers at this time ; no such an one, 
for example, as Horace Greeley, the 
founder of the New York 7772dune ; 
or as the elder Bennett, who founded 
the New York Herald ; or as the late 
Charles A. Dana, who was the editor 
of the New York Swm from 1868 until 
his death last year; or as General 
Webb, who was the dominator of a 
New York journal that has Jong been 
defunct. Nevertheless there are what 
Thomas Carlyle called ‘‘ able editors ” 
in the chairs of the metropolitan papers. 

The oldest editor of any of the lead- 
ing journals of New York, so far as 
term of service is concerned, is Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, of the 7774une, who, 
in 1872, took the place which had be- 
come vacant through the death of 
Horace Greeley. Next in order comes 
James Gordon Bennett of the Herai/, 
the namesake and_ successor of his 
father, who died in 1872; next, Mr. 
Joseph Pulitzer, of the orld; and 
next, Mr. Edward L. Godkin, of the 
Evening Post. After these four elders 
among the editors are named, we must 
wait years for the newer names among 
the living: Mr. Einstein of the /’7ess, 
Mr. Ochs of the 7zmes, Mr. Hearst 
of the Journal, and Mr. Paul Dana of 
the Sm, the last named of whom has 
held his chair for but a few months. 
There are in the city sundry editors of 
daily papers, both morning and even- 
ing, other than those already desig- 
nated. There are Wall Street organs 
of a purely financial character, and 
also organs that are exclusively mer- 
cantile, and likewise a half dozen 
afternoon publications ; but it is to be 
said that the editors of them seem to 


prefer obscurity to exaltation, and are 
not often ranked among the powers. 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid of the 7yvidune 
came into full control in the same year 
that Mr. Bennett inherited the //erald; 
but be had edited the paper for several 
years before that time, or before Mr. 
Greeley’s death in 1872. He is a na- 
tive of the State of Ohio; he kas passed 
the three score mark in life ; he is tall 
and of slight figure ; he is gray-beard- 
ed; he has excellent features, and his 
countenance is expressive of amiabil- 
ity. He isa man of courtly manners 
and diplomatic address, yet free of 
speech when in the company of trusty 
friends, He possesses scholarly apti- 
tudes, and is the owner of an exceed- 
ingly fine library, which is very rich 
in the French classics. For a number 
of years he has not enjoyed health; 
yet he is full of nervous energy, is a 
sedulous editor, is a ready speaker on 
festive occasions, is a jaunty equestri- 
an, and a constant entertainer of his 
friends at his grand domestic establish- 
ment in the country. An Ohio rustic 
in his youth, he has been a favorite of 
fortune. Heis rich; he owns an im- 
portant journal, besides an extensive 
and beautiful doma‘n; he was for sev- 
eral years the American minister to 
France; he was a candidate for the 
office of vice-president of the United 
States in 1893, when Benjamin Harri- 
son was the presidential candidate for 
a second term; and last year he held 
the place of special ambassador at 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, as the repre- 
sentative of President McKinley. No 
other New York journalist, living or 
dead, has ever received public honors 
as distinguished. Asan editor and a 
politician, Mr. Re‘d is exceedingly 
conservative. He is a Hamilton‘an, 
not a Jeffersonian, His journal up- 
holds the powerful ; it favors the pos- 
sessors ; it is the adversary of those 
ideas that underlie what are cailed 
‘*advance movements”; it caters not 
to that social strata which has come to 
be known as the populace ; it is always 
strait-laced, except when its editor 
loses histemper. In the performance 
of his editorial service on the 77idune 
Mr. Reid is vigilant and discreet. He 


knows every man’s work; he pre- 
scribes themes and _ revises manu- 
scripts. He dirccts the larger matters 


and the lesser, the thought and the 
policy of his paper, as well as the de- 
tails of its form. 

New Yorkers have less knowledge 
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of the intellectual endowments of Mr. 
Bennett than of those of any of the 
other editors of the leading papers of 
the city, for the reason that he has 
lived abroad, mostly in France, nearly 
all the vears of his manhood, and also 
because he has never sought to impress 
his personality upon the //erald's 
pages, or been a writer for it. He is 
the master of it, the owner of it, and 
the recipient of the great revenues that 
accrue to him from it; but his spirit 
does not permeate it, nor are his idio- 
syncrasies to be ascertained by the 
perusal of it, unless, indeed, inferences 
may sometimes be drawn from the 
nature of its contents. He follows 
largely the lines that were laid down 
by his Scotch father, though anything 
resembling the capricious writings of 
the latter have not been seen in it 
since it came into his hands. The 
Herald's hobby is the ‘‘ news”; its 
owner cares but little for editorial ar- 
ticles. He wants events and inci- 
dents, not disquisitions. In his view, 
the daily record of the world’s occur- 
rences is journalism, and the whole 
earth should be raked every day of the 
week for ‘‘news,”’ as to the significance 
of which the readers of the //era/d are 
left to make up their own mind. In 
this respect he differs from nearly 
every other American editor, to whom 
a journal is a vehicle for thought as 
well as a carrier of chips. Hence the 
Heralds editorial page is ordinarily 
vacuous ; it is hardly ever influential ; 
and yet, during the course of a year, 
one may occasional'y find in ita highly 
meritorious editorial article. Not long 
ago Mr. Bennett told an acquaintance 
that he entertained the purpose of 
abolishing altogether the /Zera/d’s com- 
mentary department, as it seemed to 
him useless. Mr. ‘Bennett is about 
sixty years of age; he is of good size 
and figure, and is yet vigorous ; he has 
a manly face, a well-rounded head, 
gray hair and mustache ; his features 
are regular and strong; he dresses 
stylishly ; he looks like a man who 
has had plenty of experiences in life. 
He lives in high fashion abroad ; he is 
the companion of princes and nabobs ; 
he is the owner of estates, mansions 
and yachts; he is, or until recently 
was, a hold sportsman. He has been 
the subject of tales unnumbered that 
circulate in the newspaper offices of 
New York. It is believed that he is a 
bachelor, but his name has often been 
associated with marital rumors. — It 
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appears that Mr. Bennett does not de- 
sire that he should be personally 
known, or any more than a name, 
either to the readers of the Herald or 
to the community at large; and this 
desire he surely has the right to enter- 
tain. ‘The managers of his interests in 
New York, however, and the members 
of his journalistic staff are made aware 
that he looks after the eradd/ and is the 
dictator of its course. He uses the At- 
lantic cable daily for their instruction, 
and they use it daily in making reports 
to him. It is doubtless true that, in a 
large sense, Mr. Bennett is the editor 
of the Herald. 

The next name on the list of the older 
chiefs of New York’s daily papers is 
that of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, the editor 
of the Word/, a paper which he pur- 
chased fifteen years ego, when it was 
an organ of vanity °-d toryism. He 
is of Hungarian birth ; he is possessed 
of American energ™ * he is of Hebraic 
stock ; his features are of an eminent 
type; he has a face that strikes and in- 
terests every beholder; there are 
strength, thought and the executive 
qualities in it ; there are, if one might 
so speak, brains and life in it ; it is ex- 
pressive of the very marked character- 
istics of his mind ; it is the exponent 
of severity at one time and of com- 
placency at another. When you look 
at it you see the genius of the editor 
who made the Wor/d what it is to-day. 
He was physically strong and very 
lithe when he came to New York from 
the West in 1883, but since that time 
he has been a sufferer from nervous 
prostration, and in later years has had 
to beara more grievous calamity in the 
almost total loss of eyesight. Not- 
withstanding these misfortunes, he is 
still perhaps the most strenuous editor 
of any daily paper in New York. Early 
in the day and far into the night he is 
on duty for the World, whether he be 
in the city or out of it. He believes 
that the editor of a paper should edit 
it, and every part of it—its leading 
articles, its reports, its humor and its 
pictures. He puts all the elements and 
the forces of his mind into his paper. 
He is a maker of big things, a man of 
suggestions, novelties and sensations. 
Ile has won the success which he de- 
sired, the fortune which comes with 
success and the power which comes 
with fortune Before Mr. Pulitzer got 
hold of the World he had experienced 
the hardships of life. When he ar- 
rived in this country, after undergoing 
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various trials in his native land and in 
France ana England, he was a poor 
young wanderer less than twenty years 
of age. He earned a living as best he 
could. When the Civil War broke out 
he entere | the army of the Union asa 
cavalryman in a Missouri regiment, 
served in it till peace was declared, re- 
turned to New York, and then, as he 
himself is always willing to tell, 
worked at anything that turned up, 
getting his food in the cheapest eating 
houses and sleeping sometimes on a 
bench in a public park. Back he went 
to Missouri, where he found employ- 
ment as a reporter for a St. Louis Ger- 
man paper, and after a time was elect- 
ed to the legislature. Once more in 
New York, he secured possession of 
the impoverished Wor/d, in which his 
talents were at once made manifest. 
He ‘‘ struck out,” as the saying goes. 
His life was centered in his paper ; he 
put his nervous system to the severest 
test. He rattled the dry bones of his 
contemporaries. It was his aim to 
make his paper the mouthpiece of the 
masses. He formed new plans, drew 
new lines and took a new path. Ina 
few years the paper had scored a suc- 
cess and had become a power in the 
city. It wavered at times, in a moral 
sense, and sometimes it lacked both 
pertinacity and audacity; but, for all 
that, it grew bigger and circulated 
more extensively, year by year, for 
more t!:an a decade of years or until a 
recent period of time, since which per- 
haps it has suffered from competition. 
Mr. Pulitzer is the only one among the 
editors of New York daily papers who 
served as a soldier during the war ; he 
is the only one among them who has 
ever borne the pressure of poverty; 
he is the only one of them who, alas ! 
is unable to read the ; aper of which he 
is the editor. It is through his hard 
work, his quickened brain and his na- 
tive talents that he has been enabled 
to climb the golden ladder. 

Mr. Paul Dana, the new editor of 
the Suv, has seen fewer years than any 
of the editors who thus far have been 
sketched here. It was after the death 
of his accomplished father, Charles A. 
Dana, in October last, that he took 
the vacant chair in the Sw office. 
Some of the New York papers have 
spoken of him, in a disparaging way, 
as a ‘young man”’ ; but this is unfair, 
for he is well along in life, being over 
forty-five years of age. He is a good 
many years older than was his father 
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when he became editor of the paper 
and a power in public affairs. More- 
over, he was trained for a career in 
editorship, and gained editorial ex- 
periences as his father’s assistant for 
years. He had served an apprcntice- 
ship in the craft of editing before he 
became ruling editor; he had gained 
practice in the handling of the tools 
of the craft; and when last year he 
assumed those responsibilities that are 
related to the editorial chair of a daily 
paper in New York he was familiar 
with the duties imposed upon him. 


Mr. Dana is a fine-looking New 
Yorker, well-featured, tall, a hletic, 


agile and healthy. He is a Harvard 
man; he is acquainted with several 
modern languages; he has traveled 
extensively and he is the possessor of 
arich inheritance. Mr. Dana has been 
in the editorial chair for too brief a 
period of time to enable any one to 
form atrustworthy estimate as to the 
measure of distinction he may yet at- 
tain, but his talents will not be hidden, 
and it is to be hoped that they will be 
put to good account. His mind may 
not be like that of his father, but his 
field of opportunity is large enough to 
satisfy any man’s desire. 

Two or three yesrs ago a rich young 
Californian, Mr. W. R. Hearst, a 
graduate of Yale, came to New York, 
purchased a daily paper, the Journal, 
which, as Grover Cleveland might say, 
had fallen into a state of ‘innocuous 
desuetude,” and took its editorial chair. 
He is the youngest man among the 
editors of the daily papers of New 
York, being not much beyond thirty 
years old. He had previously, as the 
inheritor of a San Francisco newspaper, 
giined some knowledge of the busine s 
of editing, and he had many talent: in 
his head as well as in his purse. His 
ideas of journalism were at once em- 
bodied in his New York venture ; his 
personality appeared upon every | age 
of it; his method of conducting it was 
designed by himself. The Journal is 
a bouncing and shouting young van- 
dal. It isa hu-tler not to be beaten. 
It carries ‘‘sensationalism ” to an ex- 
treme. It works up incidents in a 
way that astounds the simple mind. It 
strives to outdo all its contemporaries. 
Its pages are decorated with pictures 
of every variety, grave and droll. It 
seeks the favor of the commonalty. It 
possesses an unusual measure of politic- 
al independence, and desires to lead 
rather than follow its party. It prints 
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lots of funny and satirical ting. Its 
editorial page occasionally contains 
thoughtful and praiseworthy articles. 
Taken all in all, the New York Journal 
is anotable thing in metro;olitan news- 
paperdom. Mr. Hearst belongs to a 
family of California millionaires, and 
he owes his success in New York largely 
to the freedom with which he expends 
his wealth for his paper. He is a 
young man worth looking at. He is 
an enthusiast in his chosen business, 
and is a close and steady worker at 
his editorial desk, often carrying his 
labors far into the night, and const.ntly 
supervising the affairs of his office. 
During his few years in New York he 
has not figured at all in public or in 
society. He stays out of sight, ab- 
sorbed in the enterprise to which he 
has given his name and fortune. 

Any account of the chiefs of the 
daily papers of New York must contain 
the name of Edward L. Godkin, the 
editor of the Evening Post, who is the 
oldest manamong them. He is anative 
of Ireland, is not far from seventy years 
old, and has been a resident of New 
York for forty years. He is of Anglican 
stock and of Ilibernian spirit. Heisa 
stern-looking graybeard, of medium 
height and strongly built. In his early 
life he was a student at an Irish college, 
and he took a course in law after he 
came to this country. He began his 
newspaper career in England as a 
correspondent for a London daily 
paper; some time after he got to New 
York he became the editor of a weekly 
paper; and for about twelve years he 
has been the master spirit of the Zven- 
ing Post, which owes its reputation to 
his pen. He is the only New York ed- 
itor whom Harvard has honored with 
the title of LL.D. There is not in 
New York a newspaper writer of 
greater potency than Dr. Godkin, As 
a combatant he is unsurpassed. One 
does not need to accept his views in 
order to be entertained by them. He 
is possessed of a caustic humor that is 
apt to wound its victim and to make 
other sinners smile. When he deals 
with his favorite hobbies, such as free 
trade, civil service reform, mugwump- 
ery, and anti-jingoism; or when he 
handles the political bosses; or when 
he wrestles with a feeble minded Con- 
gressman; or when he pursues an ad- 
versary of any size ; or when he breaks 
out against any one whom he regards 
asa humbug, there is sure to be fun 
for the spectator, The circulation of 
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his paper is not as large a3 that of 
some of its evening contemporaries ; 
the paper is printed for that part of 
the community which likes to be known 
as the ‘‘ intelligent class.” Dr. Godkin 
is a manof moral independence, a man 
of scholarly tastes. He has not the 
qual ties that appertain to a popular 
leader or to a politician, but he is a 
force in the press of New York. 

The proprietor of the 7Zmes and the 
proprietor of the Pyess are not, in a 
strict s nse, the editors of their pa- 
pers, though doubtless each of them is 
the director of the course and policy of 
his paper. Neither Mr. Ochs of the 
Zimes, nor Mr. Einstein of the Press, 
gives the public any idea of his mental 
caliber or his personal traits in its 
pages. Both of them are men of prac- 
tical ability and unusual shrewdness ; 
both are Israelites and both are ex- 
perienced business managers. The 
editorial staff of each of the papers 
named is made up of skilled and sal- 
aried quill-drivers, who, however, re- 
main anonymous so far as the public is 
conce:ned, and who, it is supposed, do 
not seek for notoriety. Neither the 
readers of these papers nor the com- 
munity have the opportunity of gaining 
much knowledge of the writers for 
them, but there is no doubt that both 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Wardman are men 
of talent. As forthe four or five even- 
ing papers that have not been named, 
there is not anything of interest to be 
said about them. Their owners are not 
their editors ; the reputation of their 
writers is bounded by the walls of the 
sanctum. — 7‘he Chautauguan. 
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THERE must be harmony between the article 


advertised, the medium used, and the adver- 
tisement employed. 
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TERRITORY FOR A NEW 
ARTICL 
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No advertiser should try to cover 
a large territory without being thor- 
oughly prepared to do so. In every 
bit of territory he attempts to cover, 
he should use enough different medi- 
ums to convince the buying public of 
the merits of his goods, and to keep 
his goods continuously in people’s 
minds. But first he should have his 
goods within reach of everybody, and 
if the character of the goods permits 
of it, he should introduce them in- 
to every household by the distribution 
of samples. The method outlined 
here is of course intended for articles 
to be sold in stores. 

As to choice of territory in which to 
begin, it is best to take first that in 
which conditions are most promising 
for success. Many articles are sold 
to the largest extent in the city, others 
in the country. Climatic conditions 
have a great deal to do in fixing the 
tastes and habits of people. All of 
these things should be considered in 
choosing territory. For instance, the 
South is a fertile field for patent med- 
icines ; another part of the country for 
something else, and so it goes. 

So the advertiser should select one 
State which he thinks will give him 
the best returns, and cover that thor- 
oughly before he spreads out into 
others. Then in this State he should 
take the most promising city or town 
first and cover it completely, and be- 
come as thoroughly established there 
as he hopes to be eventually in the 
whole country. Before he leaves this 
place for the next point, every possible 
customer and dealer in the place should 
be made familiar with at least the 
name of the article, and sufficient per- 
manent advertising should be arranged 
for to keep the article constantly be- 
fore everybody. This thorough intro- 
ductory work, carried from point to 
point and State to State, gives a solid 
foundation to the advertiser’s business 
and brings quicker returns on the money 
invested in advertising than any other 
method. This section by section 
method often makes the advertising 
pay for itself as it goes along. 

But many advertisers go at it in a 
very different way. They see the ex- 
tensive general advertising of the well- 
established concerns in their own lines 
and imagine if they do exactly the 
same kind and amount of advertising, 


that they will leap at once into the 
same prosperous condition in which 
they find these firms. They forget 
that it takes time to establish a repu- 
tation, and that the success of a well- 
established concern represents years 
of preliminary work which has been 
full of endless details. 

Suppose the new advertiser whose 
article must be sold in the store does 
spread his advertising in general medi- 
ums all over the country from the be- 
ginning. Unless his article can be 
profitably sold by mail as well as in 
the store, he will be wasting a large 
part of this advertising. —Z. B. Mower, 
in Advertising Experience. 
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THE owner of the Ceramic Monthly 
complains that advertisers do not take 
kindly to a publication issued in the 
interest of amateur china painters, and 
which should, he thinks, be a good 
medium for the advertisements of 
artist’s materials and that sort of thing. 
He finds that dealers bestow their 
patronage on publications not so well 
adapted to their purposes, but with 
larger circulations. The explanation 
is not far to seek. Publications of 
limited circulation necessarily charge 
far more for space than an advertiser 
can afford to pay. Such a periodical 
should be owned and edited by some 
man of assured income who lacks 
occupation and desires to nurse a 
hobby. To him it will provide an 
avocation and a genteel method of ex- 
pending his surplus. So situated he 
pursues his way in peaceful placidity, 
conscious of doing good and having 
his sufficient reward in the belief that 
when he dies there will live after him 
—not his magazine, but half a dozen 
more or less complete or incomplete, 
bound and unbound sets, highly valued 
by owners who will look lovingly at 
them once a year, perhaps, and whose 
sons or grandsons will eventually 
present them to a public library or add 
them to a dust heap. 
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HOW EASY IT SEEMS. 

When you wish to write a good ad—one that 
will convince buyers that your store is loaded 
with bargains—just tell your story in a matter 
of fact way, use plenty of common sense, and 
be sure to tell the truth._—U/ to Date Ideas. 
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A DESIRABLE COMBINATION, 








INFALLIBLE PILE OINTMENT. 
Macks, a positive cure for piles in one to five 
daya; known cases of twenty years’ standing cured 
in three days; sold only at McLean’s restaurant, 
Bu:f aye, Coney Island; sent everywhere on receipt 
of price. $1.00. 
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HOW MATCHES MiGHT BE 
ADVERTISED. 
By Charles Paddock. 

I do not know how many match 
manufacturers there are in this coun- 
try, but I do know that there are some 
remarkably bad brands of matches, 
and a few good ones. It seems to 
me that the good ones might be suc- 
cessfully advertised and crowd: the 
worthless matches out of the market. 
As no general advertising is done, 
however, and no demand created for 
the good matches, the inferior goods 
are enabled to rank with the best, and, 
since they yield the dealer a much 
larger profit, the people are apt to have 
poor matches thrust upon them. 

So long as the manufacturer of really 
meritorious goods permits inferior 
goods to be placed in the market in 
competition with his own, without ad- 
vertising the superiority of his brand, 
so long will the market continue to be 
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EVERY ONE HAS A HEAD c 


There are no missing or 
faulty heads in a box of 
** American’’ Matches. 
Every one is well and truly 
made of strong wood. No 
‘““wasters,’’ no dissatisfac- 
tion. Guaranteed to be free 
from offensive odor. Strike 
easily and give lasting light. 

‘Be sure to insist on having 


THE “ AMERICAN” MATCH. 
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flooded by cheap and worthless “fake ” 
goods. The maker, as an expert, may 
be perfectly certain of the superiority 
of his goods, but the public can not be 
expected to know the difference in 
qualities before buying, unless it is 
told, and the only way to tell it prop- 
erly is by newspaper advertising. Of 
course this costs money, but it also 
brings a lot of money back. 

There are not very many points to 
be made in favor of matches. The 
chief ones are the ease of striking, the 
strength of the wood and the absence 
of odor. Cheap, or rather common 
matches—for there is very little differ- 
ence in price—are conspicuous for the 
rottenness of the wood, the difficulty 
of striking and the offensive odor they 
give when struck. We are not sup- 
posed to know what women say, or 
try to audibly think, when they are 
attempting to strike these common 


matches in the dark and find that five 
out of six break off short before a 
light is secured. We, who are un- 
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* A SURE STRIKE 


You'll find no damp or de- 
fective heads among the fa- 
mous **American”’ Matches. 
They are all honest goods, 
cut from split pine logs, 
strong and reliable. Strike 
easily and give out no offen- 
sive smell. Never mind 
what your grocer or dealer 
offers you. Insist upon hav- 
ing the only thoroughly 
honest match on the market, 


* The ‘American’ Match 
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fortunately more familiar with these 
bad matches, know that our language 
on such occasions would not look well 
in type. For all practical purposes 
such matches are worthless and are 
dear at any price, but the fact that so 
many of these inferior brands are on 
sale is the fault of the makers of good 
matches, who are too timid, too lazy 
or too indifferent to advertise. 

When it is borne in mind that 
matches are one of the few articles of 
universal use and that their sales are 
continuously large, it will be under- 
stood that the advertising field is 
really the entire country. The idea of 
advertising in such a broad territory, 
however, might be objectionable to 
the match manufacturer, but he should 
remember that an English match firm 
(Bryant & May) advertised in almost 
every publication in Great Britain, be- 
sides doing an immense amount of 
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DON’T BREAK 
IN THE MIDDLE 


Only poorly-made matches 
do this—the kind that are 
made from rotten lumber. 
Be onthe safe side. Geta 
strong and well-made match. 
Ask your dealer for the best 
brand known, > 

THE ‘“‘ AMERICAN”? MATCH. $ 
Seccccccccescooccoooocooooces 
outdoor display, such as painted signs, 
posters, omnibuses, etc., and that, 
after a few years of such costly pub- 
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licity, they practically had and still 
have the monopoly of the match busi- 
ness in the United Kingdom. 

The writer has been credibly in- 
formed that in the space of three or 
four years the firm of Bryant & May 
expended over one million dollars for 
advertising purposes, but it was a well- 
spent million, and though that is long 
ago and their advertising has since 
been very light, they are to-day de- 
riving vast benefits from that enormous 
expenditure. The firm name is a 
household word almost all over Eu- 
rope and throughout the various En- 
glish colonies. And yet the price of 
these matches is one cent per box! 
Just imagine the vast sales that must 
be annually made to pay past expenses 
and make a present profit! In this 
connection it may be said that both 
the original members of the firm be- 
came millionaires. 

A few suggested samples of how 


SEREEEEEEEEDELEEEEE 
IT’S A GOOD MATCH 


There is strength in the 
stem of the ‘‘American’ 
Match. It is made of split 
pine wood and won't break 
in the striking. It is odor- 
less, strikes easily and in- 
volves no waste. Gives a 
quick and brilliant light. Be 
sure and ask your dealer for 


THE ‘+ AMERICAN ” MATCH. 
SEEEEEEEELEEEELEEEEE 


matches might be advantageously ad- 
vertised in this country are given in 
this article for the benefit of those who 
may be interested. 


eeeeeereeeeeeeee 
Feeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


PS See 
THE “ ATLANTIC’S” VIEW. 

The absence of illustration in a magazine is 
in many ways a distinct advantage to the adver- 
tiser. At a time when advertising has called 
to its aid the best of artistic talent, and the il- 
lustrations and decorative designs in them rival 
in beauty those contained in the text, the ad- 
vertising pages of an unillustrated magazine 
show to particularly good effect and form an 
attractive feafure which can not be overlooked 
by any reader. There was, for instance, 
probably no advertisement printed during the 
past season which showed out in clearer con- 
trast to the body of the medium than the 
“frontispiece ’’ advertisement of the Copley 
Prints which appeared in the A ¢antic.— 
Profitable Advertising, Boston, Mass. 

—_- - 

A jourNAL that thousands esteem of suffi- 
cient value to annually pay the subscription 
price therefor may be safely regarded as an 

A 1” medium for advertisers,—Carriage 
Monthly. Philadelphia, 
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THE MOST REMUNERATIVE. 

All advertising experts agree that newspaper 
advertising is the most remunerative compared 
with its cost. Other devices may offer advan- 
tages over the newspaper either in attractive- 
ness or because they are more lasting than a 
single announcement in a newspaper would be, 
or because they tell more than would ordinarily 
be put intoa newspaper advertisement by rea- 
son of the fact that they offer facilities for illus- 
tration or for the use of a larger space than the 
advertiser would care to buy in a well circulat- 
ed newspaper. But these advantages are all 
cheabestile either by a larger outlay or at the 
cost of a large circulation.—/eweler’s Weekly. 


insapmenttialiiacetiaie 
RAILROAD ADVERTISING. 

Edwin T. Gardner, London agent of the 
Canadian Pacific, who is on a visit to this 
country, criticises the advertising methods of 
American roads, of which he has been making 
a special study. He says they are not vigorous 
enough in the distribution of their literature ; 
that they are content to send out small 
amounts, and allow the remainder to lie 
around the offices, where it is ineffective.— 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Stockholder. 

‘ eae 
STILL COMPARATIVELY USEFUL. 

New Reporter—Give me a synonym for 
“lengthy.” I’ve used the word two or three 
times already in this item, and don’t want to 
use it again. 

Old Reporter—How would “long”? do? 

New Reporter—That’ll do all right. I 
knew there was some such word, but I couldn’t 
think of it.—Chicago Tribune. 

o- -—— 
BUT WILL HE DO IT? 

L. H. Crall, the dean of special agents, can 
tell some interesting stories of his younger 
days.— The Hustler. 


[Bjooklets 


SELL GOODS 


when plainly and 
convincingly written, 
artistically illustrated 
and properly printed on 
the right kind of paper. 








| attend to the whole business 





—Write, illustrate and print at- 
tractive and convincing book- 
lets, and my prices are moderate, 








Give me an idea of what you 
want and I wi!l submit a sample 
booklet, together with a rough 
sketch of what I think will suit 
you; which will cost you nothing. 


Wm. Johnston, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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WHAT SOME 


PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


** Tsaid in my haste all men are liars.” —Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


pay ment, 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 
advertisers. Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 


paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. What 
he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


ALABAMA, 

Florence (Ala.) fera/d (1).—Leading North 
Alabama newspaper in circulation, news and 
influence. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven (Conn.) Zvening Register (2). 
The ac tual average circ ulation of the Evening 
Register for the six months ending April 28 
(i. e., before the war) was 10,179 copies ; and 
that during the subsequent three months as 
follows: March, 10,471 copies ; April, 12,006 
copies ; May, 12,457 « opies. 

DELAWARE, 

Wilmington (Del.) Suuday Star (3).—Ex- 
cels as an advertising medium, Letters on file 
from leading business houses showing re sults, 
and they still carry space. More original mat- 
ter printed than any other paper published in 
the State. Is intensely local and fearlessly in- 
dependent. Circulation increasing all the 
while. 








ILLINOIS, 

Chicago (Ill.) Conkey’s Home Fournal (2).— 
Our circulation has reached 60,000, and sub- 
scription list continues to grow about 5,000 per 
month. Every day we hear good reports from 
our advertisers, and we believe that cost con- 
sidered Conkey’s Home Journal is one of the 
best paying sodiene for articles used in the 
homes and of special interest to ladies. 

Chicago (Ill.) Epworth Herald (1).—Has a 
circulation of 117,000. It circulates East and 
West in the Northern States. 

Decatur (Ill.) Herald-Dispatch (1).—Daily 
and semi-weekly. Circulation over 25,000 cop- 
ies per week 





IOWA, 

Dubuque (Ia.) Teéegraph (1).—In Dubuque, 
lowa, the 7elegraph has attained the proud 
distinction of leading all other papers, not only 
in quantity of circulation, but in quality as well. 

ts readers are of the best classes, prosperous, 
industrious and intelligent, and embrace most 
of the professional, irades, mechanical and 
manufacturing people—in fact, just the class 
the judicious advertiser desires to reach. 

you desire to reach the people in the city or 
county of Dubuque and surrounding territory 
in Iowa, Illinois and Wisconsin, you should 
use the 7Telegraph,as you can obtain better 
and more satisfactory results for the money in- 
vested than in any other medium. 





KANSAS. 

Wichita (Kan.) Eagle (1).—Within a radius 
of sixty miles from the Zag/e office there will 
he harvested this year (most of it now in cock 
and stack) 1455955451 bushels of grade No. 2 
hard wheat. Twenty-five other counties in 
Souther m n Kansas will average 500,000 bushels 








EXPLANATIONS. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


each, and six counties in Oklahoma will aver- 
age 2,000,000 bushels each. The agile 
reaches the county seats of all these counties 
within from one to four hours after publica- 
tion, and has a greater number of readers than 
all other dailies—great and small combined— 
in this field. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

3oston (Mass.) American Kitchen Maga- 
zine (2).—For advertisers who wish to reach 
the buying class of women we are especially 
well adapted. For strictly household articles 
our magazine is unequaled, when returns are 
considered. 

Boston (Mass.) Sacred Heart Review (2).— 
When making up lists for your clients or esti- 
mating on lists which they have made up, you 
will make no mistake i in recommending that 
they use the Sacred Heart Review. In the 
first place, they can not cover New England 
thoroughly without using a Catholic publica- 
tion, as over twenty-five per cent of the popula- 
tion are Catholics, and in using the Catholic 
publications it should be their pom Mam as 
well as yours, to select the best and most in- 
fluential. We claim the Sacred Heart Review 
covers that ground and we believe the facts 
would prove us to be correct. 

Lowell (Mass.) Suz (1).—The Sux has a 
larger circulation than any two papers pub- 
lished in Lowe'l. The Su is the only Lowell 
paper that furnishes a detailed sworn statement 
of its daily circulation. The Sz is the origi- 
nal member of the Associated Press in Lowell. 
It is the only local paper with a complete art 
department, It is issued from its own building 
and printed on the fastest web press in the city. 

MINNESOTA, 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Farm, Stock and Home 
(1).—Has the perfect confidence of its readers, 
and its indorsement of your goods is worth 
money, because no unreliable or fake adver- 
tisements can break into its columns. It is 
bought, paid for and read—not sent gratuitously 
to remain dead in post-offices all over the North- 
y is spent in editorial matter 
and in getting subscribers than is spent in ob- 
taining advertising, yet its columns are always 
full of clean advertising. Its mailing list, press 
and paper bills and postage receipts are always 
open to the inspection of advertisers or their 
representatives. No circulation claim made 
that can not be substantiated. Present circula- 
tion over 34,000. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) 7Vidende (1).— The 
sworn average circulation of the Weekly Ti- 
dende from January 1 to June 30, 1898, was 
26,840. The present circulation is over 27,000 
copies. 











NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln (Neb.) Nedraska Independent (1).— 
Frank D. Eager, being first duly sworn, de- 
poses and says: That he is the proprietor of 
the Nebraska Indepe ndent, a weekly news- 
paper published in the city of Lincoln, in Lan- 
caster County, Nebraska ; that he has access 
to and lias examined the books and records of 
the said Nebraska Independent for the one 
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month period beginning March 1, 1808, and 
ending March 31, 1898; that he knows that the 
books and records examined by him were and 
are the books and records of the said Nedraska 
Independent, and that he knows them to be 
correct ; that the average number of complete 
copies ‘of the said Nebraska Independent 
newspaper printed and distributed each week 
during the period named above was nine 
thousand, eight hundred and ten (9,810). 
Affiant says further that the publication of 
the said newspaper was begun in June, 1889, 
that it has been published continuously and 
regularly since that date ; that it is now in the 
niath year of its existence. Frank D. Eager. 
Subscribed to in my presence and sworn to be- 
fore me this twelfth day of April, 1898. Wm. 
B. Price, Notary Public. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Newark (N. J.) Advertiser (1).—Since the 
Daily A dvertiser’s change in price to one cent, 
with its improved methods of distribution, the 
circulation has more than doubled, and con- 
tinues to move steadily upward. The advertis- 
er will therefore readily see that as a medium 
to reach every variety of reader in Newark and 
New Jersey it has no superior. Our weekly, 
the Sentinel of Freedom, has nowa guaranteed 
circulation of more than ten thousand, This 
circulation is distributed almost entirely in New 
Jersey, among readers whose patronage the 
city merchant desires to solicit. 

Trenton (N. J.) Sunday Advertiser (1).— 
Circulation 9,500. One of the best advertising 
mediums in New Jersey. 

NEW YORK, 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Christian U/plook (1).— 
Forty-eight years ‘old is the Christian Uplook, 
the new series of the Buffalo Christian Ad- 
vocate, founded in 1850. But the Christian 
Uflook offers advertisers something more than 
age. The Christian Uplook has 12,000 circu- 
lation and is the leading religious weekly of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church throughout West- 
ern and Central New York State and North- 
western Pennsylvania. Advertising cost and 
copy of paper furnished ro application. 

New York (N. Y.) World (1).—Paid Uncle 
Sam $68,700.24 for | postage on its newspaper 
mail in 1897—the largest sum ever paid by any 
publication. 

Utica (N. Y.) Observer (1).—Aggregate cir- 
culation over 18,000, 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Siler City (N. C.) Messenger (1).—Largest 
actual circulation of any paper published in 
Chatham County, and home print and inde- 
pendent in all things. 

Wilmington (N. C.) Morning Star (1).—Is 
the oldest daily newspaper in North Carolin: a, 
and never since its first issue has there been 
any change of name, proprietorship or editorial 
management. It has a much larger guaranteed 
regular bona fide circulation than any other 
daily newspaper published in Wilmington. 





OHIO. 

Cleveland (O.) World (1).—Guarantees ad- 
vertisers a circulation of 30,000 daily and 25,- 
ooo on Sunday among a de sirable class of read- 
ers in the city of Cleveland and immediate 
vicinity. Rates low and results satisfactory. 
The Wovr/d refers to any Cleveland bank or 
merchant as to its standing and influence in the 
community where it is published and circulated. 
ore, in principle—independent in ac- 


oo (O.) Press-Post (2).—At the pres- 
ent time we are averaging over 25,000 copies 
daily dona fide paid circulation. This we be- 
lieve is greater than all other dailies in Colum- 
bus combined, including the German papers. 
The daily Press-Post reaches all the towns and 
cities in the State of Ohio, excluding Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland and Toledo, and is constantly 
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ig in circulation in each one of these 
lace: 

: Mansfield (Ohio) News (1).—Is issued daily, 
Sunday and semi-weekly, and has more than 
double the sworn circulation of any Mansfield 
paper. It accepts no objectionable advertising 
and is distinctively the people’s home paper. 

Mount Vernon {Ohio) Republican (1).—Lar- 
ger circulation than all other papers in Knox 
County combined. 

Springfield (O.) Democrat (1).—Daily Dem- 
ocrat, largest circulation in Springfield. 
Weekly Democrat and Transcript, fourth 
largest Democratic circulation in Ohio. 

Springfield (Ohio) Farm and Fireside (1).— 
Has the reputation of paying advertisers a 
larger profit than any other agricultural journal. 
It has been known to bring an advertiser over 
20,000 replies in a month, and is easily monarch 
of the world’s rural press, with an average cir- 
culation of 335,550 copies per issue for past 
three months. ‘Try it for big returns. 

Springfield (O.) Farm News (1).—The leader 
among the monthly agricultural publications in 
America. 

Springfield (O.) How to Grow Flowers (1).— 
Howto Grow Flowers is one of the very best 
of the higher class of ‘‘ mail order ” advertising 
mediums. It ranks with M/unsey’s, McClure’s, 
The Woman’s Home Companion and the 

Ladies’ Home Fournal—a fact to which the 
character of its continuous advertising patron- 
age bears witness. The actual average circu- 
lation of How to Grow Flowers, the only high- 
class publication devoted to popular floricult- 
ure, was in excess of 113,000 copies per issue for 
the first five months of 1808. 

Toledo (Ohio) Blade (1).—Daily circulation 
now 24,017, weekly circulation 175,000. Both 
the daily and weekly editions have made a re- 
markable increase during the past year. Dur- 
ing my management of the Toledo Blade 
(which covers a period of twenty-two years), its 
circulation has never been misrepresented. A 
majority of the leading advertisers, therefore, 
have confidence in our published statements. 
I will be pleased to estimate for any advertiser 
who desires the best daily in Toledo or the best 
weekly in the United States. F.T. Lane, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer the Toledo Blade Co. ba 
April 25, 1898 

Toledo (Ohio) Blade (3).—The Blade is like 
the $1 denomination of bills—it has a greater 
circulation than any other, and it is worth the 
money every time. Advertisers know that the 
paper with the greatest number of readers, and 
those of the class who buy, makes the best pos- 
sible advertising medium, The Blade pos- 
sesses these requisites. Its circulation is not 
only the largest among Toledo dailies, but it is 
greater than that of all others combined. It 
goes into the homes of the people, and is read 
by the household. It is the great family paper 
of Toledo. 

Wooster (Ohio) Republican (1).—The only 
daily in Wayne County. Actual average cir- 
culation, 764. The oldest weekly in W ayne 
County. Actual average circulation, 2,143. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Columbia (S. C.) State (1).—Has the largest 

mail circulation in the Carolinas. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Sioux Falls (S D.) Argus-Leader (1).—Is 
the only paper in. South Dakota printing more 
than one edition daily. It prints three editions 
daily, with full Associated Press reports and 
special war news service. Maintains a large 
corps of State correspondents. Has double 
the circulation daily of any rival in the State, 
either in Sioux Falls or outside. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Philadelphia (Pa.) House. hold Journal (1). — 
Reaches 185,000 homes monthly in every sec- 
tion of the United States, 
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SOME APPARENT INCONSISTENCIES. 


UNCLE SAM AS A SELLER. 

Chief Austin, of the Bureau of Statistics, 
savs: There is nota country, indeed scarcely a 
spot in the civilized portions of the globe, 
which has not been a customer of the United 
States this year. From the United Kingdom, 
whose total purchases for the year are nearly 
six hundred million dollars, down to Paraguay 
with a total of less than one thousand dollars, 
the continents, countries and the islands of the 
earth have purchased of the plenteous supplies 
which the United States has been able to cffer 
to the world in this greatest year of her com- 


merce. To the United Kingdom the exports 
for eleven months were $501,756,263, against 
$452,926,890 in the corr sponding. months of 





the preceding year. Germany came next as a 
purchaser, our total sales to that country being 
against $116,881,478 last year. 
we exported $87,012,841 in the 
eleven months, against $54,575,298 in the cor- 
responding months of the preceding year. 
Next came British North America with pur- 
chases amounting to $76,160,414, agninet only 
676,594; then Netherlands with $ 59,733,- 
226, against $46,436,034 last year; then bel- 
gium with $44,006,379, against $30,469,416 last 
year; Italy, $21,849,377, against $20,206,301 
last year; Mexico, $19, 304,687, against $21,- 
396,395 last year; Japan, $19,260,415, against 
$12,406,433 last year; British Australasia, $14,- 
213,006, against $16, 197,092 last year; Brazil, 
$12 694,163, against $11,413,345 last year; Den- 
mark, Sir ,604,578, against $9,627,047 ; ; British 


$< 

















Africa, $10,953,954, against $ 2,216,080 ; Spain, 
$10 193,809, against $10,208,637, and China, 
$9,036,727, against $10,981 919 last year, while 
none of the other countries of the world 
reached the $10,000,000 line in the eleven 
months whose record is now complete. Our 


yurchases abroad are much less than those of 

last year, being for the eleven months, $583,- 

70,032, against st $679, 547:39%- 
te 


THEY WANT THE SPECIALIST. 

This is the age of the specialist. He is the 
man who succeeds in statesmanship, the pro- 
fessions, art, science and the field of inveation. 
He does not scatter or dissipate his strength by 
trying to cover too much territory. He goes 
straight to the mark, fits himself thoroughly 
for one line of work and is always in demand. 
All his energies and abilities are concentrated 
to the settlement of a single and worthy pur- 
pose. The day of the universal genius is past. 
The man who can succeed by running a grocery, 
an undertaker’s establishment,a livery stable, 
and serve as justice of the peace while prac- 
ticing law, is out of business. The jack of all 
trades, running the industrial gamut from the 
merding of umbrellas to the painting of church 
spires, has ceased to be in demand. Wise men 
have decided that they can not do two things at 
once and do them well, let alone trying to do 
half a dozen or more. Wise employers of men 
have reached the same conclusion. They want 
the specialist ; the man who has all his energies 
and all his powers behind his undertakings. 
Fix your course and stick to it—give your 
talents a chance to act in unison behind a single 
definite purpose. Allow nothing to divert you, 
and keep in mind that every attempt to spread 
out means weakness and the imminent danger 
of failure.— The Bookkeeper. 

o 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY WASTED. 

“You are trying to introduce a new brand of 

five- cent ¢ igars, aren’t you?” 
“Ves 

“Why don’t you go to those fellows who 

write war bulletins on the big blackboards and 


see if you can’t rent the backs of their coats 


for advertising purposes?”—Chicago Tribune. 
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The Pawtucket (R. I.) Zimes will insert 
seven agate lines every day for one year for 
$26, but wants $87.52 net for inserting a four- 
line advertisernent for the same period. The 
Providence 7elegram, with more than twice 
the circulation of the 7 mes, charges $49.92 for 
the se service for which the 7 mes demands $87. 52. 


FOR SALE. ri 


~¢e LE AR Havana C igars, $5. 50 per ht hundred, at 
Parkinson’s Cigar Store, 2191 7th Ave. 


RI-PA'N’S. 10 for 5 cents at druggists. They 
banish pain and prolong life. One gives rehef. 








Above are two advertisements intended for 
insertion in the New York Evening Telegram. 
The first costs 30 cents a day or $93.60 a year, 
but for the other $124.80 will be demanded. 
The people in charge of the down-town office 
of the 7ede gram do not see the difference, but 
to the people in charge of the main office up- 
town it is plain as a pikestaff. The represent- 
ative of the 7e/egram explains that while he 
has no doubt R'I‘P*A'N’S would have as 
soothing an effect as a cigar, yet that wasa 
rule of the paper which could not be deviated 
from, but just what the rule was he didn’t 
seem to know—exactly. 


oS 

JOURNALISM IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

“The largest subscription circulation in 
Lowell,” says one newspaper about itself. 

“The largest circulation in Lowell,” says an- 
other. 

ee | larger circulation than any two Lowell 
papers,”’ is the way it is put by still another. 

The Citizen believes each of the above state- 
ments to be misleading and without foundation, 
and that its circulation in the homes of Lowe 
is larger than any other.—Lowed/, Mass., Citi- 
zen, July 6, 1898. 




















Medicine 


If large advertisers of proprie- 
tary remedies will correspond with 
us, we will tell them our p ices for 
writing and illustrating medical ad 
vertising, and send samples to show 
what to expect for their money, 


Moses & HELM, 
11 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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ARRANGED BY STATES. 
GEORGIA. 





_ - | 
w OUTHERN FAKMER, Athens, Ga. Leading | 
A Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 
people read it; 22,000 monthly. seta th South 


and Southwest. Advertising rates very 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


bes COLUMBIA “REGISTER—daily ‘and weekly 

is the only daily paper in south Carolina 
giving a sworn and detaile’ circulation state 
ment. (See Ayer’s Directory). It is the best 
family newspaper published in the State. That’s | 
why it pays to adve reise in THE REGIstTi R. 





TENNESSEE. 


( ‘RABTREE’S FARM AND TRADE,Chattandoga, 
Tenn., goes into over 17,000 of the best coun- | 
try homes in the richest section of the South. | 
If you want to reach the best buyers, try an ad-| 
vertisement in the be-t farmers’ paper in the | 
South. It is read fcom cover to cover. Sample 
copy and advertising rates upon application. 
W. R. CRABTREE, publisher. | 


| 
| 

~e ~ | 
WISCONSIN. 

_——— . | 
?{°HE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, | 
Wis., isthe only English general farm paper | 


rinted in the State. Reaches more prosperous 
Wisconsin farmers than all others. 











Displayed Advertisements. 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 


THE | 


Arizona Republican, 


A MODERN NEWSPAPER. | 
HAS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. | 


It is printed every day in the year | 
| 
| 








at Phoenix, the liveliest town of its 
class in the United States. 


For particulars see 
H.D. LACOSTE, 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





The Detroit 
Suns 


Write for our Special 
Summer Rates, 


We aim to give our patrons a fair 


exchange for your money. 


DETROIT SUNS, tichickn 





: BOX 133. 


WANTED.--Case of bad health that 
RI'P’A‘N’'S will not benefit. Send 5 cents 
to Ripans Chemical Co., New York, for 10 
samples and | 1,0U0 testimonials. 








wa bape EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, 


is the best daily newspaper in America for the 
size of the town. Itis typographically handsome, 
accurate and reliable. Member Associated l’ress. 
lt has more home adve rtising and foreign adver 
tising than any other evening parérinitsfield. It 
brings results. It is read by all classes. 





‘“*CHILDREN HAVE MOTHERS”’ 


BABYLAND 
LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN 


Monthly © 
Circulation, 20,500 Copies 
and every copy reaches the mother 
of alittle child. Young mothers are 
home-makers, they are the best buy- 
ers in the world. 
WILL YOU TALK TO THEM 
THROUGH OUR PAGES? 
Cuas. E. Grarr, Publisher, 
100 William St., New York. 
** CHILDREN HAVE MOTHERS.”’ 








} 
The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 


WEST OF THE RIVER, 


IS ONLY REACHED THROUGH 


THE CYCLING WEST 


Let us help you get agents where 
you have none, and help the agents 
you have, by advertising vour goods 
before the riders in their vicinity. 


WE HELP BOTH. 


NO OTHER CYCLE PAPER REACHES 
OUR FIELD. 


WE ARE ALONE. 


Write us for special inducements. 


The Cycling West Publishing Co. 
DENVER, COL, 
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— “§' Circulation 
j That is 
Colman’s 


Circulation 
Rural World 


Sample copies and papers sent year after 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Gada 
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year toa list of names who have once been 
subscribers, since paid or not, is by some 
publishers called circulation. 

Farm-Poultry claims that circulation 
means only those copies which are bought 
and paid for by the year or from newsdealers 
eachissue, Such bona fide circulation is all 
you are asked to pay for when you advertise 
in Farm-Poultry. The character of the 
| paper is high; its influence among readers is 
arge because it contains practical, helpful 
matter. 
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For half a century the Rural 
World has been the leading 
Agricultural and Live Stock 
Journal of the Mississippi and 
MissouriValleys. Itisa 
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‘ 
pect $ FARM -POU 
@ Strictly Legitimate Farm ¢ AR M LTRY 
‘ and Live Stock Publication, ‘ Goes into families; is read extensively by 
q . “ 
( “ A = ( women, There‘vre all advertisements that 
4 A with no side issues of any { appeal to family wants can be profitably 
a 4 character whatever. { placed in it to cood advantage. 
; 4 t It is published semi-monthly. Forms close 
: 3 ‘ the sth and 20th of each month, Sample and 
4 No Land Schemes, rates sent on application to. 
, Kad 
3 No Sewing Machines, ‘ I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
3 « 22 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 
3 No Patterns, > se 
2 No Coupons, ‘ 
zr 
2 No Seeds, f 
3 No Merchandise of any 


‘ 
‘kind to sell, 
No House Organ, ‘ 
‘ 

‘ 

r 
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Not in the Book Publish- 
ing Business. 


ee ee 


( 
In fact, we have nothing to ‘ 
sell but advertising space at 
fair and equitable rates. The ¢ 
Rural World is one of the | 
very few strictly legitimate ‘ 
farm papers in the United ¢ 

‘ 

( 





States, 

Stock Breeders are partial 
to the Rural World, as it 
brings results. 





Free 
Upon Application. 
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1/377 LEADS 
THE ALL RIVALS. 


ARG US ; THE VANCOUVER (B. C.) 


WORLD 


Daily and Twice-a-Week, 


ALBANY, 


Largest, Brightest 
and Best Newspaper q| Zhas a larger aggregate weekly cir- 
published in 3 | Zculation than that of any other 

‘i ‘ two newspapers in British Colum- = 
the Capital City. 


£4444444646444444 


bia combined. It is recognized = 
as the best advertising medium in& 
the Northwest. 


RATES AND SAMPLE COPIES ON 


MAb bbbbbbbbat bed 














APPLICATION. a E 
Send for Sample Address : 
JAMES C. FARRELL, = and Rate Card. THE WORLD, = 
; Manager. : = Vancouver, B. C, = 
3 | Sanenecennccnncnvcunnconecsencncensesaeeseessueeneane 











t Daily | Newspapers For Sale 


A company printing a morning and evening paper 
with both Associated Press franchises desires to sell 
§ its stock. 
BOTH Papers are on a Paying Basis, 
Free from Debt. 


$25,000 INVOLVED IN DEAL. 





Equipment includes Web press, leased linotype 
machines, stereotyping outfit, electric motor, adver- 
tising type, etc. Location is 'good—city with a fine 
tributary field. 
Present stockholders have good reasons for retir- 
ing; will retain minority interest if desired. Address 


A. H. STACK, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, II. 
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ONE TRIAL BRINGS RESULTS. 














THE 


HARTFORD 
TIMES 


with its circulation of 


15,000 Daily and 
7,700 Semi-Weekly 


will takecare of Connecticut 
for you. 

The Times is recognized as 
the best advertising medium 
in Southern New England. 

When figured in propor- 
tion to actual circulation, 
The Times’ advertising rates 
are 50 per cent lower than 
any other Hartford paper. 


Send fur Sample Address 


Copy THE TIMES, 
Rate Card. HaBrTForD, Conn. 


















The Daily 
Republican 


Phoenixville, Penn. 

The only daily newspaper ia 
a town of ten thousand and in 
a community (within a radius 
of ten miles) of fifty thousand. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports say that this commu- 
nity is the richest in the United 
States. 

For guaranteed circulation rat- 
ing and description, see Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. 


The Daily 
Republican 


Phoenixville, Penn. 
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PERRY LUKENS, JIr., N.Y 
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A Guaranteed 
Paid Circulation of 
25,000 Copics Weekly 


wholly among farmers, is what makes 
Weekly COMMERCIAL 
FARMER AND VILLAGER one of the 
strongest possibilities for agricultural 
advertisers in New England. It is the 
most successful weekly paper ever pub- 
lished in Maine. 

If you want the best results, put your 
advertisement in a successful paper. 


the Bangor, Me., 
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in four months increased its 
.) mg ®Q circulation 25,000 and its 
paid advertising from 2,520 


Nickell ey APaving Medium 











Boston, Mass. 
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Toledo Daily News | 


circulation guaranteed to be larger | 
see wo other Toledo daily. 
ing rates and sample copies address 
THE “NEWS. Toledo, 0. 
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THE WAR 
WITH SPAIN 


Has Caused a Big Boom 
In Newspaper Circulation, 


The Troy Northern Budget 


Is in the front rank of the big newspapers of New York State. 
Advertisers and others like and patronize it because 
it excels in circulation and merit. 


IT IS AN IDEAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
AND A GREAT FAVORITE WITH ADVERTISERS. 


Wide-awake, Clean, Progressive, excellently 
equipped and thoroughly up to date in its news 
Established and special features, it commands a striking 
1797. position in the newspaper field. 


Cc. L. MAC ARTHUR & SON, Proprietors, 
TROY, N.Y. 
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MEDICINE ADVERTISING 


The wealthy live high and send for the doctor; but there’s hardly a 
family among the great middle class of people throughout the country 
but has a dollar for some favorite proprietary remedy. 

C I. Hood & Co., Scott & Bowne, Lydia Pinkham and J. C, Ayer 
Co. made their money by an understanding of this fact. They are all 


users of the 


VICKERY & HILL pasicstions. 


These are The American Woman and the Vickery & Hill List 
(Good Stories, Happy Hours, Fireside Visitor and Hearth and Home. ) 


Combined Circulation Two Millions Monthly. 
DESIGNED: BYP CHARLES AUSTIN BATES ~NEW VORRE, 
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That «“Ripans” Card! | 
RIPANS 
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We Designed and Lithographed It. 





Here is what the Ripans Chemical Co. say about it ina 
circular letter to ——— 


i hice, es. ee 
THE RIPANS CHEMICAL CO. 
10 SPRUCE STREET. 
—s New York, May 109, 1898. 
To THE DruGGisT: 

We have been advertising Ripans Tabules in the papers and street 
cars of your city and judging from the orders received irom jobbers 
in your vicinity the goods must be selling. 

The last street car card we had printed is an unusually attractive 
one and the druggists of New York, Brooklyn and agp City seem 
glad to procure one or two of them for display in the stor windows 
or interior. You may have seen the card. It is 11x21 inches in size, 

rinted in seven colors, and the inclosed half-tone shows the style. 
There i is no printing on the card, save the single word R‘I°P*A‘N’S. 
If you wish the card you may obtain one or more by sending 
to Messrs. Kissam & Company, who have charge of supplying the 
cards to the street cars. Their offices are at 458-460 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Weare, very truly yours, 

HE Ripans Cuemicat Co. 











If you want bold, effective designs combined with §F 
thoroughly artistic Lithographing or Printing, it will pay © 
you to correspond with us. 


The Gibbs 
and Williams Co. 


18-20 Oak St., N. Y. 
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THE LARGEST AND BEST 
FIVE-CENT MAGAZINE % 


Each number is worth 
double the cost price— 
128 pages for only 5c. 


Che Half hour 


Complete Stories, Poems, Serial 
Stories, Editorial Comments, Cor- 
respondents’ Department, Music 
and fine Illustrations. 





No cheap magazine gives adver- 
tisers as large return. 


Make your contracts now and 
secure the benefits of the exceed- 
ingly low rates. 


Advertising agents will quote you 
prices, or address us. 


Copies of the “HALF HOUR” 


on all news-stands. 
Send for Sample Copy. 


George Munro’s Sons, 
17 to 24 Vandewater St., New York. 
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Akron, 


Beacon-Journal. 


Ashtabula, 


Beacon. 



















Bellefontaine, 
Index. 


Bucyrus, 
Telegraph. 


Cambridge, 


Jeffersonian. 


Defiance, 
Republican-Express. 


East Liverpool, 
Crisis. 


Findlay, 
Republican. 
Gallipolis, 


Journal. 


Hamilton, 


Ironton, 
Irontonian. 


Kenton, 
News. 


Lancaster, 
Eagle. 


Lima, 
Times-Democrat. 


Mansfield, 


News. 


Marietta, 


Register. 


Marion, 
Star. 


[assillon, 
° Independent. 


rit. Vernon, 
News. 


Newark, 
Tribune. 


Norwalk, 
Reflector. 


Piqua, 
Call. 





Republican-News. 


THE 


Select List 
Ohio Dailies 


will carry your adver- 





tisement to more homes 
for the same amount of 
money than you could 
possibly reach by ran- 
dom advertising. Cor- 
respond with this list 
of papers for rates. 
They are the cream of 
the State. 


| Portsmouth, 





Warren, 
Times. | Chronicle. 
Salem, | Wooster, 
News. | Republican. 
Sandusky, | Xenia, 
is Gazette and 
Rageeies. | Torchlight. 
| Sydney, Youngstown, 
Democrat-News. Vindicator. 
Springfield, Zanesville, 
Republic-Times. Courier. 
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Possessing all the virtues attributed 
to the finest toilet soap, and none 


of soap’s defects, 


CUTELIX 














is confidently recommended to per- 
sons who appreciate the importance 
of keeping the skin clean, and 
recognize the danger of clogging 
the pores with soap grease. 


At Druggists, 


or a bottle will be sent by express 
on receipt of thirty cents (five cents 
to pay for packing). 


Pad 


CUTELIX COMPANY, 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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t READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. : 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 
$ Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window ; 
; erds or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 3 
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There are some odd, affected ways of | 
saying things that sometimes seem to 
have a good effect because they attract 
attention for a minute, and because 
they teli the story. You might say they 
do good in spite of themselves. The 
expression ‘‘ Double Worths” is not a 
very sensible one. Nevertheless most 
bargain hunters know about what it 
means, and it is likely to attract them if 
the ‘‘double worths” are actually | 
there, 





DOUBLE 
WORTHS 


In House Gowns. Doubie 
Worths! Some are nearly quad- 
ruple. You'll not often see $35 
Gowns marked at $10. Yet here 
they are —the clear-up of a dozen 
different styles of high-grade 
Silk and Cashmere Tea Gowns 
and Cashmere and French Flan- 
nel House Dresses, with mag- 
nificent trimmings of lace and 
ribbon. ‘The cheapest in the 
lot was $20, and many are 
worth up to $35. 


JONES & BROWN, 
25 Water Street. 
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lor a Druggist. | 
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Our own preparations are 
safe to follow. When they fail 
to give satisfaction we hand you 
back your money. Does the 
patent medicine maker do this ? 


CELERY 
SARSAPARILLA 


purifies the blood and gives a 
healthful tone to the nerves. It 
never falters in its work from 
January to January. Try it.; 
50c. $1.00 per bottle. 


DELIGHTFUL SODA 


For perfect quality try our 
soda. We doall we can to make 
your visit to our fountain worth 
your while. Neat clerks will 
serve you correctly. 
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SOCCCECCCEEEEOEOEE 


Here is an example of an ad that 
while it may not bring very large im- 
mediate results it is yet good adver- 
tising todo. Many a man who reads 
this has no idea of wanting a hack the 
same day, nor the next, nor the day 
after, but it fixes in his mind the idea 
that when he does want a hack Hitch 
Brothers is the place to get it. 


WANT A mck 


When you or your friends arein $ 
a hurry for a hack or any other 
conveyance, day or night, call 
on us and we'll fix you with the 
best service for little money. 
Fast horses, strongly built con- 
veyances, sober and careful 3 
drivers. We are patronized by 4 
the best people because we give 


the best service. 
3 


HITCH BROS., 


40 Walter Street. 
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Bug Killers % 
g © 
ee : Ww 

This is the time to get WY 

at the bugs. Get at them good Ri 
and strong now, and you will rid gy 
yourself of them for the season. Nig 
We have all kinds of bug killers. Wy 
Napthaline, for moths. White Y 
Hellebore 2nd Slug Killer for Y 
currant and rose bush worms. Ri 
Magic Fluid for bedbugs. Bar- w 
nard’s, Force’s and Cassar’s and Y 
Peterman's Exterminators for Y 
Roaches. Buffaline, for buffalo 
moths. Ww 
v 

U 
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PAGE & CO., 
PRESCRIPTION DRUGGISTS, 


140 MAIN ST. 4 
“If it comes from Page’s NY) 
it’s good.” Y 
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In Regal Style! 
We Lead the Line! 


All Former Low-Price Records 
Smashed Right in the Heart of the 
Season. 


pa 


Brown’s— 
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NJSSSSSSSES CESCSSSEL 
What Makes 
a Man 


More miserable than 
an ill-fitting, uncomfortable 
hat during this hot weather? 
We can fit your head as well 
as your pocket-book, and 
make you forget the heat 
with one of our light weight 
Straws. 


$1.00 to $2.50. 


NOTMAN’S 
25 East St. 

SSSSSCSSSESESS!S CESS 
For a Newspaper. 

BSFSFFFSSFSSFFFSSFSSS 
To the Business Man: 


Don’t Quit 
in Summer 


Do you realize the im- 
portance of placing your wares 
daily before the public, no mat- 
ter what the season is? There 
are always customers to be se- 
cured by an attractive announce- 
ment of what you have to sell 
with prices. There is no way 
in which you can reach so many 
people for so little money as 
through the evening papers. 
They go into the homes and are 
read by every member of the 
household. 


Put it in The News. 
. € 
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Don’t put a mourning border around 
your ads unless you’re an undertaker. 
This ice ad doesn’t look nearly so 
frigid and attractive as it might be 
made with a different border. 
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Order Your Summer Supply of 


I 


PURE LAKE 


FROM 
HOUGHTON, FRENCH & CO. 
FOOT DUBOIS ST. 


BOTH PHONES 30958. 
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| that says so is a lie. 
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A correspondent in Danbury, Ct., 
sends me the following shirt ad upon 
which he asks my criticism and sug- 
gestion. 


By A. WU. Thompson. 








Satisfactory 
Shirts. 


That's the kind of shirts we 
sell here. Satisfactory in that 
they look well, wear well and 
fit well. Hold their color too. 
In patterns that are up to date 
and stylish, without being loud. 
“Warm ”’ effectstoo. We have 
them in colorings to suit all 
tastes, 
DRESS OR NEGLIGEE 
50c. To $3.00. 


HABER, DASHER & CO. 


200 Broadway. 
i i ad 

The principal criticism I woud 
make on this ad is that it is too gen- 
eral. It is not definite enough. Almost 
everybody who has shirts to sell de- 
clares that they are ‘‘ satisfactory” ; 
that they ‘‘look weil, wear well, fit 
well.” Now why not make a specialty 
of shirts with short bosoms that won't 
double up and stick into a man’s 
stomach and make him miserable on a 
hot day ; and advertise this? Why not 
make a specialty of reinforced button 
holes in the neck band that won’t give 
out and tear to pieces long before the 
rest of the shirt goes; and advertise 
this? Why not makea specialty of shirts 
with arms of a reasonable, moderate 
length and not stretched out as if 
they were intended to fit a gorilla ; and 
make an ad of this? In short why not 
make a specialty of shirts to fit men 
instead of dime museum freaks, as 
most of the ready-made shirts seem to 
be intended for ? 

If some shirt seller would manage 
to give this kind of particular shirt 
satisfaction and advertise it definitely 


| there are several men who would ap- 
preciate it ; and if you get to the point 


that such shirts are not produced ready - 
made, then ‘‘ satisfactory”? shirts are 
not produced ready-made and any ad 
If you are going 
to lie ia your ads better tell some sort 
of a definite, plausible,funderstandable 
lie. But the best way is to make the 
shirts right, 
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Top 
Notcher. 


Ten cents ought to buy a 
good cigar even in these war 
times, and it will buy a 
Top-Notcher of a smoke it 
you call for 


The Brinton. 


WALTER S. WALES, 


MANUFACTURER. 
= = > > > 
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SURPRISE SALE No. 75 


EXTRA QUALITY 75 CENT NIGHT 
ROBE N 


SS POR 37 CENTS 








ON SALE SATORDAY ONLY 
Dapayeg te Pate Set Stow Cue 


i THE MODEL, 3.2. tias, 








Sandwiches, 


all chicken, too. No 
| veal or pork mixed with these. 


‘Chick Chicken _ 
| 
| 


We prepare the chicken for them 
| and weknow. Try them. 


Snow’s Lunch, 
132 Main St. 








sor a Newspaper. 
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Not all are of a warlike mood 
And seek the victor’s crown ; 
For News Want Ads will bring 

them jobs 
And keep them safe in town. 


Put it in The News. 
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March 
Right On 


Go from store to store, ex- 
amine goods then price them. 
After you have been all 
around you’ll find you can 
buy Best and Cheapest 
here. We don't sell flimsy, 
shoddy goods. Following 
are a few of our special 
Carnival Bargains: 


Prices. 


HARP & CO. 
Wells and Water Streets. 














Shoes for 
Cycling a 
Specialty. 


Human Vanity 


Sometimes puts a pair of | 
feet into Shoes which | 
pinch and burn like the 
barbarous rack of tor- } 
ment used ages ago; but 

Shoes bought of | 


BOLTON & TIGHE 


Are modern, soft, pli- 
able, stylish and low in 
price. Wecarry all the 
latest novelties in Shoes 
—shapes, fancy uppers 
andali that. You ought 
yourself pay a visit to 


THE LITTLE SHOE STORE | 


320 Massachusetts Ave. 





For a Fish Market or Other Business. 





Xx ~, Cre) tas, 
SFP CFA, 


EVERY MAN TO | 
HIS SPECIALTY 


We make a specialty of 
selling Meat and Fish, the best 
the market affords. To. day’s 
specials are Delaware Shad, 
Halibut, Smelts, Pompano, Sea 
Trout, Striped Bass and White 
Fish. Oysters in the shell are 
opened, Fine large Clams for 
baking or roasting. 


J. B. SICKEL & CO., 
Telephone 1039. 554 Ward St. 
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Another Prodi gal Returned 





Office of 
THE EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT. 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, ~ Epinsoro, Pa., July 2, 1898. 


8 Spruce Street, New York City. 

DEAR SIR—For several years we have bought our ink from you. We 
have occasionally been led off by the representations of salesmen of other 
firms but always get back to you, because we find your ink more satisfactory 
than any other we can get. We inclose check for $5 and ask you to ship us 
by freight (Erie Dispatch to Cambridge Springs Station, Pa.) 100 Ibs. news 
ink, Just the same as the last, Yours very truly, 

THE EDINBORO PUBLISHING co. 





Several of my old customers have returned 
to me within the past year, and every one of 
them has made a statement same as the above. 
The ink salesmen find it rather hard to sell 
goods nowadays, and are willing to take 
orders at any price, but it is impossible for 
the manufacturers to give inks equal to mine 
and pay salary and expenses of travelers, as 
well as assuming the risk of getting paid for 
the goods. In my case, I employ no agents 
nor assume any risks. Ifthe cash is not sent 
with the order the goods never leave my place. 
When they are not found satisfactory, I refund 
the money and pay all charges for transporta- 
tion. My news inks are sold as follows: 


ee a ee $20.00 
NS CEE ootincsnenatiassdes 11.25 
SE wibesessadenicsanaiens 5.00 
Ro acswencesttiesewndvase 2.75 
Se FP eiientcs caress cecves 1.50 


My job inks are the finest in the land and are 
sold at 25 cents a %-lb. can. Carmines, 
Bronze Reds and Fine Purples are sold at 50 
cents a 4-lb. can. 

Send for my price list and printed specimens. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 Spruce St., New York. 
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DEPARTMENT 


criticism. There is no charge for it. 


CH OESOO OC OOTEH Heeees 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
logues or — for advertising, As many as pc ossible will receive full, honest, earnest 
PRINTERS’ INK “ pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 
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Nissen & Jacobsen of Clinton, Iowa, 
send me a circular which they used to 
advertise the opening of their store. 

The circular is full of pictures and 
prices, and if the prices were low and 
the circulars well distributed they 
ought to have produced good results. 

There is about a yard of talk down 
the center of the pages, most of which 
might profitably have been left out. 
The start of this talk is the following 
quotation: 

“Tf aman can write a better book, 
preach a better sermon or make a bet- 


ter mouse-trap than his neighbor, 
though he build his house in the 


woods, the world will make a beaten 
track to his door.”—merson. 

It is a good thing there is a mouse- 
trap in this quotation, because the in- 
telligent man who reads it is likely to 
say “rats.” The world isn’t digging 
around in the woods after anything or 
anybody. If aman can make a better 
mouse-trap than any one else he would 
better hunt up the largest town in his 
vicinity, get into the most conspicuous 
spot in the market place, wave that 
mouse-trap around his head and tell 
people about it. He will have to do 
something of that sort if he wants to 
sell mouse-traps. He will have to get 
on to the track that the world has al- 
ready beaten if he expects to get the 
world’s attention and money. 

If you want to do business with 
people you must go where people are. 
What you have may be worth a great 
deal more than anything else in its 
line, but if you don’t let people know 
it, it doesn’t exist for them. Letting 
the people know the facts about your 
product is just as necessary a part of 
the production as the raw material, or 
the labor of working it, or its trans- 
portation to the market. 

The man inthe woods may preach 
sermons to the squirrels until he is 
black in the face and the people will 
never know anything about him, and 
he will never do anybody any good. 

The preacher of less ability who 
hires an opera house in a large city 
and advertises his sermons in the daily 
papers will not only doa great deal 


more good to the world at large but 
he will make a good deal of money for 
himself. 

Emerson was entirely too fine for 
daily wear and what he didn’t know 
about the trials and tribulations of 
business men would make a good 
many more books than he ever wrote. 


* * 
* 


I have always believed the time 
would come when lawyers generally 
would advertise and doctors as well. 

I have often been asked how a 
lawyer should advertise himself. 
When a lawyer is willing to set aside 
the ethics of his profession and depart 
from the customary card which he is 
allowed to put in the paper, what 
ought he to do to build up a practice 
in the columns of the daily newspapers? 

Here is what one attorney thinks 
is the right way: 





lawyer who conserves the interests of his 
clients, saves them most and so counsels 
as to keep them po of court whenever possible 
without loss, and who is 
Successful because qualified by training 
and experience to accomplish 
these ends ; a 
Lawyer who rarely loses his contested 
cases because possessing the in- 
defatigable industry required to exhaust legal 
authorities and organize his evidence, 
Discourages fruitless contentions 
expensive lawsuits, 





and 
only 
resorting to 
Litigation in the last extreme and when 
the law and the evidence sus- 
tain him. You want such a lawyer whether to 
try a lawsuit or draw a contract. 


E. H. WRIGHT, L. L. B. 
Attorney at Law, 
Wevh B uilding, Armour 











~ You will notice that the display 
lines make the expression, “A Success- 
ful Lawyer Discourages Litigation.” 
The sense of this ad has been 
partially spoiled in the attempt to 
make these words read in ‘vith the 
text in smaller type. This ad would 
have been one hundred per cent better 
if it had been headed frankly and 
simply, “A Successful Lawyer Dis- 
courages Litigation,” and then a talk 
had been made on this subject without 
any word twisting or altering of the 
sense to make these words fit into the 


text. 
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The line of argument to be followed 
should be the same as in the case of 
a dentist: You ought to go to a 
dentist to have your teeth kept from 
decaying instead of waiting until after 
they have become decayed. You 
ought to put your affairs in the hands 
of a good lawyer to keep out of litiga- 
tion instead of waiting until you are 
in trouble and then rushing to a 
lawyer to help you out. 

I think any lawyer could make a 
good impression by advertising this 
one point. He would have more 
steady business and his clients would 
be at less expense if they consulted 
him on the preliminary steps instead 
of waiting until they were involved 
and then getting him to extricate them. 

It is said that a lawyer’s best friend 
is the man who makes his own will. 
In a way, this is true of every legal 
paper. A lawyer can advertise this 
phase of his business—the fact that 
he gives advice in all civil processes, 
and that he will keep his clients out 
of lawsuits—and he can build up a 
good business by so doing. He can 
be just as dignified and self-respecting 
and ethical as if he followed the old 
code and merely announced in the 
papers that he was counselor and 
attorney-at-law. 

With few changes and a little less 
straining after effect this ad would be 
a very good lawyer’s ad. 

.. @ +,* 

“Our ‘ 400 Series’”; A Treatise on 
The Gentle Art of Making Your 
Friends Envious, by Dr. Cummings, 
is a dainty brochure. I call it a bro- 
chure because it is printed on hand- 
made, deckle-edged paper with rubri- 
cated titles, wide margins, and is tied 
together with red silk cord. I think 
all this daintiness marks the distinc- 
tion between the plain, every-day 
booklet and the brochure. 

I can not make out what Mr. Cum- 
mings has to do with the Waterloo 
Wagon Company, of Waterloo, N. Y., 
whose vehicles this booklet advertises, 
nor can I guess from reading’ the 
book, the meaning of the expression, 
“Our ‘ 400 Series.’ ” 

Aside from these mysteries the text 
is a very good argument in favor of 
the Glens Falls buckboards, which the 
company makes. Each page is intro- 
duced bya poetical quotation, some of 
which are very incorrectly quoted. 
For instance, a page headed “ Skilled 
Workmanship” has the motto, “ The 


workman is worthy of his hire,” and 
as there are quotation marks around 
this I think the author had in mind 
the word “laborer ” instead of “ work- 
man.” 

I quote this page in full as a sample 
of the style in which the booklet is 
written. 


Skilled Workmanship. 
“The workman is worthy of his hire.”’ 

It is even more true with skilled workmen 
who must necessarily be intelligent, else they 
could not become skilled. 

Intelligence necessitates brains—brains com- 
mand their own wages. 

So it must follow that skilled workmen are 
not low priced, but in Re ane. Bre of our 
series of Buckboards, which stand at the sum- 
mit of carriage construction, they are indispen- 
sable, 

In our Buckboard department our workmen 
are selected only on the basis of their experi- 
-— and ability in their respective lines of 
work, 


Waterloo Wagon Company, Ltd. 








** 

“Reasons Why It Pays to Buy 
Foods in New York” is one of a 
long series of attractive booklets is- 
sued by the Merchants’ Association. 

This is an association which was 
organized last year to take every le- 
gitimate means of encouraging West- 
ern merchants to come to New York 
to buy their goods. Rates were se- 
cured upon all the leading railroads, 
committees were appointed and every- 
thing was done to make the stay of 
the Western merchant in New York 
one glad, sweet song. 

The association has had printed a 
large number of pamphlets with gor- 
geously illuminated covers, covering 
every line of goods which is sold in 
New York. This series is called “ It 
Pays to Buy in New York ” series. 

There is a booklet for each impor- 
tant business group. A panel is left 
on the back of each booklet where 
the individual advertising of the whole- 
sale house sending the booklets to its 
customers can be inserted. These 
booklets are supplied at cost price to 
firms that are members of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, and to them only. 

Among the subjects covered by 
these booklets are foods and grocers’ 
goods, dry goods, fancy goods, mil- 
linery goods, women’s wear, men’s 
wear, boots and shoes, druggists’ 
goods, china ware, furniture, books 
and jewelry. 

In addition to this literature the 
Association has gotten out a guide 
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book to New York, which gives a 
map of the hotels, and the theaters, 
and the summer resorts, and a com- 
plete description of all the outings to 
be had about this city. 

The booklet about foods, which is 
sent out as a sample of the booklets 
in this series, is very tastefully gotten 
up. It gives statistics showing the 
amount of food products sold in New 
York, as compared with the next rank- 
ing city in the Union. These figures 
are interesting if true. For instance, 
they say that New York handles sev- 
enty-two million dollars’ worth of cof- 
fee, while the city ranking next han- 
dles five and a half million dollars’ 
worth, and so on through the book. 

The gist of the argument for buy- 
ing food in New York is contained in 
the following paragraphs : 

“ This is the fact that lies beneath: 

“ American standards of living have 
advanced immensely of late years, 
and prosperous America is able to buy 
‘choice’ groceries for the palate as 
well as ‘staple’ groceries for the stom- 
ach. People who buy to please their 
taste pay good prices ; people who buy 
to sustain life buy close. 

“ Fancy and foreign groceries, there- 
fore, are the key to the modern gro- 
cer’s profit. Variety and _ special 
grades to win trade, low prices on sta- 
ples to hold trade. 

“The all-important point, then, for 
the modern grocer to concern himself 
with is to provide for his customers 
the most attractive assortment of gro- 
ceries. It makes little difference 
where he buys many of his staples if 
they do not travel needlessly ; but in 
the matter of fancies there is such a 
wide difference between supply mar- 
kets, both in selling prices and salea- 
ble quality, that the margin would in 
itself afford a respectable profit on a 
retail grocer’s annual sales. Many 
grocery merchants in distant parts of 
the United States have not been ac- 
customed to visit New York to buy 
their supplies, because a nearer mar- 
ket seems more convenient. It isnev- 
ertheless true that in many particulars 
the New York market offers them 
very substantial advantages, not only 
in very much wider range of choice, 
greater variety of products and sub- 
stantially lower prices in the various 
classes of fancy groceries, but also in 
many staples such as tea, coffee and 
various domestic food products. 

“It is a safe rule that the biggest 
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market is the best market. This is 
especially true where large variety is 
of importance. It is because many 
kinds of food products from all parts 
of the world can concentrate most 
cheaply at New York that New York 
is the best market for the American 
buyer.” 

If this plan of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation is carried out as well as this 
preliminary matter indicates, it ought 
to be very successful. 


* 
* 


Farmers are not generally advertis- 
ers. At the most an occasional “ For 
Sale ” notice in the papers is the great- 
est extent to which they ever fool with 
publicity. 

I do know one farmer who has an 
up-to-date farm in a good part of the 
country which he wants to sell, and 
who is going to sell it by up-to-date 
methods. He is sending out a fully 
illustrated, well written booklet toa 
long list of names of probable purchas- 
ers. He follows this up, at intervals 
of every three days, with an illustrated 
postal card emphasizing the points 
brought out in the booklet. The sale 
of the farm will not occur until the 
middle of August, so the result of this 
advertising can not yet bo determined. 

In contrast with this, here is the en- 
velope card of an Ohio farmer who 
appears to be a sort of a character. I 
do not imagine that this card is much 
help to him in his business. The 
quaint platform which occupies the 
last half of it could be better replaced 
with some facts about his Bramah eggs 
and chickens, horses, cattle and sheep, 
and his maple molasses. Since he 
believes that money is not the true 
measuring unit of the world and its 
happiness, his prices must be very low, 
but he does not say so. 

Here is his card: 

If not called for in ten days return to 

ALPHONZO YOUNG, 

Farmer and Stock Raiser, Marysville, Ohio. 

I sell Bramah Eggs and Chickens, Horses, 
—_ and Sheep. Also, Maple Molasses foz 

“The best way to live is to dress and keep the 
earth ; be temperate and very friendly. Money 
is not the true measuring unit of the world and 
its happiness. 

All roads ought to be straight North, South, 
East and West. Emigration ought and must 
be from the towns and cities to the country 
along these straight roads. The desire must 
be to make the country pleasant to the eye 
everywhere and to enjoy the privilege of Elec- 
tricity, Telephones and Free Mail Delivery. 


Man’s desire must be to serve and bless his 
brother, which is anybody he can do good to. 
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ONE EYE WITNESS, 


IS BETTER THAN 
TEN HEARSAYS. 











That our papers give results is not 
a matter of hearsay. Hundreds of 
eye witnesses (advertisers) testify 
to the fact that the way to get 


Results is to advertise in 


MONTHLY 


Boyce’s weexies 


The monthly has a proved circula- 
tion of over 500,000 copies and the 
weeklies over 600,000; the rate per 
line in each is $1.60, no discounts, 


Come and go as you please. Let 





your results determine the length 


of your contract. 


YOURS FOR RESULTS, 


WD. BOYCE C0,, "cuter 
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The circulation of 
“The New York 
Journal” is forging 
ahead just as rapidly as 
it did before it reached 
the unprecedented mill- 
ion and a quarter mark, 
The best advertising 
medium on earth, be- 
cause it has the largest 
circulation at the lowest 
rates, Re vee ee Ut 


Che Journal 


W. R. HEARST. 
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